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X—Concluded. 

sjfiss Helen,” said he, “does you know I 
1 this here P’lazo’s got jest about its right 
2? P'lazo Cheeco—dat means, dey tell 
y, de gloomy, hidden pallis. Now you're 
ign here not quite two weeks, an’ I'll ’clar, I 
gee de marks 0’ de shadder on yer face, dis 
yu, Wish to God de marster’d a got a pallis 
gi some other name ! Dat’s wat Ido. You 
‘ya see de shadder on my face, too, only ets so 
retiastin’ black, de two colors kinder runs into 

wee anoder, like.” 

“What do you mean by the shadow, George?” 
yked the young lady, kindly. She knew very 
ll his meaning, in all its subtleties and re- 
ined truths, but she wished to draw him out, 

he sa of information the -spbied 
oa Gai? tightly explain, io 
“ued, I know do marster come here kinder 
pier s shadder, but et seems to me as ef de 
jadder, instead 0’ gittin’ lighter, as it had 
wghter do, gits darker, and blacker, and lower 
jowa, every day. I thought, when de marster 
wme here, et would all be right agin, dar be- 
ing 80 much sunshine hereabouts. But et didn’t. 
Den, thinks sez I, et’ll be all right when de 
nistis comes—dat's what he’s a waitin’ for- 
But, bless de Lord, ma’am, when de mistis 
come, she brung her own shadder ‘long wid her, 
too, an’ her comin’ didn’t do a morsel o’ good. 
§elp me God, you could a knockt me down 
den wid a broom straw! But, byme by, I sez 
ip myself, George, yer a fool—you wait tell de 
young marster an’ mistis comes—de'll bring de 
right kind o’ sunshine wid ’em. Well, den you 
come _ 

«Well, George, and the shadow is not yet 
dispelled?” inquired Helen, with a grave, but 
‘acouraging smile. 

“Daretis? But, mind now, Miss Helen, I 
doesn't blame ypu. You're done all you could, 
uder the succumstenses, and so is Mr. Rupert, 
w'y he gits outer patience a leetle bit too soon, 
usybe—but dat’s becase he don’t know. Well, 
ma'am, a8 I was gwine on for to say, seein’ dat 
deshadder can’t be driven off, no how, I begins 
thinks et’s part o’ de property ov dis cussed 
pillis to breed shadders. Dat’s de name ov it, 
an’ dat ole ’Razeo tells all sorts o’ stories ’bout 
de ghostesses in de upper rooms—de place 
vhar de ole man stobbed his da’ter, an’ de room 
vhar de woman hove her husband outen de 
winder, an’ de passage whar de good-lookin’ 
young man was shot, what come to see de 
geu'l’'um’s wife—all dem things happened long 
time ago, to be shore, but I kinder think et’s 

some o’ dem ghosts what makes dese here black 

thadders naw.” - 

_ “Oh, no, George,’ answered Miss Beale, 
gently; “whatever shadows darken over and 
‘oppress us, we owe to ourselves, or to the cir- 
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spend his days an’ nights in sech 4 place as dat, 
whar de sunfight never thinks 0’ comin’ in?” 
“Oh, Georget” cried Helen, shuddering, 
and putting her hands up before her face; “ oh, 
George, what shall I do, what shall I do?” 
“Do! young mistis, do! Why, git him outo’ 


dar as quick as you kin. You kin doit. I 


knows et, an’ dat’s why I come to you dis morn- 
in’.” 

“But, how, George—how ?” 

“T tell you dat, presently. Now, less us go 
back to your parler. You wants to set down, 
I see dat. Yer kind o’ faint like—an’ I wants 
to say somethin’ more to you "bout dis matter, 
‘ease it’s got to be ‘tended to right off, fore et’s 
too late.” 

Once back in her room, and Helen seated— 
not too soon, either, for she was very faint— 
George handed her a glass of watér, without re- 
mark, and then proceeded with his discourse. 

“You see, Miss Helen,” said he, “ dis is got 
to be done by you. It won't do to let Mr. Ru- 
pert know anythin’ bout it, ‘case he’ll not think, 
on’y git mad, an’ go off widout doin’ any good. 
You mus’ excuse me for plain speakin’, you 
know, ’case dis is a matter ob ’mergency, an’ 
V’se all for de marster’’—— 

.“T know that--I wish y 
to discharge my Guy th 

“ An’ so you shill!” exclaimed George, 
hemently, “an’ we'll have Mr. Beale all right 
"fore we stop, or I ain’t no sinner. Well, 
ma’am, an’ l’m sorry to say, your mar can’t 
help us much. I knows dat, ’case, when she 
come, I thought she’d git him outen dat prisen, 
so I tuk her right down to him, soon as she 
come. But she won't do it, Miss; she’s been 
so use to think every thin’ he does is done jest 
right, dat I don't doubt she judges he’s got 

ood reasons for stayin’ down thar an’ killin’ 
himself.” L 

“Tm afraid you are right, George,” said 
Helen, sadly. 

“Shure I’m right! Did’n she tell me not to 
tell you and Mr. Rupert anythin’ ’bout his livin’ 
down thar? But, young mistis, I’m afeard his 
livin’ in that air hole aint de wust of it.” 

George hesitated, and Helen, much alarmed, 
cried, quickly: “Tell me all! Let me know 
the worst, or I shall imagine a thousand dread- 
ful things!” 

“Qh, et’s nothin’ bad, on’y for his health, 
which is beginnin’ to git broke down now, I’m 
afeard. You see, ma’am, |’se been keepin’ 
watch over him so long, ever sense we left New 
York, dat—dat et’s growed inter a kinder habit, 
now, so I takes my blanket, a’most every night, 
an’ lays whar I kin watch that air prisen ’thout 
his seein’ me. Oh, ’taint no trouble, indeed, 
mistis, and I ruther likes it, ’case de fleas is 
mighty troublesome in my room,” said George. 
hastening to explain, as Helen rose and seize 
his hand, with an emotion of gratitude too deep 
for words. His fortunate color spared him the 
embarrassment of a witness to his blushes. 

“Now, Miss Helen, you mus’ ’member I 
would’n tell you dese thin’s for de world, on’y 
I know et’s a doin’ yer father hurt to keep ’em 
fram you; an’ den, taint his fault, nuther, fer 
he can’t help it. You see, he’s busy all day, 
an’ half de night, wid his papers an’ his letter 
writin’, an’ his cipherin’; de Lord on’y knows 
how much he’s done sense he’s been here! 
’Pears to me, he’s writ enough to fill half 
dozen books as big as de preacher’s Bible. 
Well, when we fust come here, he use to work 
harder dan he do even now, an’ dat made him 
nervous, I reck’n; an’ indeed, ma’am, et use to 
mose break my heart to heah de way he’d go 
on, ‘case he could’n sleep. He'd walk up an’ 
down dat dar cell, up an’ down, up an’ down 





jeumstances by which we are surrounded.” 
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pressed*the thought that was at her tongue’s 
end, while a dismal sense of sinking and 

panted about her heart. “George,” said she, 
ter a pause, “ you came over with my father 
fom New York, did you not?” 

“Yes'm,” responded the worthy darkey, 
_ quaking in his boots. 

“My father trusts you much—you must have 
enjoyed his confidence toa great extent. Iam 
sure you are his friend. Iam sure you know that 
he is killing himself with some trouble—some 
hidden grief, or the dread of some calamity. I 
am sure, also, that you know I can be trusted, 
and wish to relieve him. Will you not tell me 
vhat is the matter with him ?” 

“Trouble, ma’am—trouble—dat’s what's a 
killin’ of him.” 

“But what causes this terrible trouble? ” 

George shook his head. 

“Will you not tell me, George?” 7 

“Young mistis,” answered George, with in- 
fnite compassion in his tones, but with a grave 
tolemnity that could not fail to impress her ; 

young mistis, don’t you ask me, don’t ask 
marster, don’t ask yer mother, don’t try to find 
out! More’n dat: when you say yer re at 
uight, young mistis, allers ask de good Lord to 

eep you from knowin’ anything about et. It’s 

all gone by now, an’ it won’t happen agin, 
a’ all you an’ me is got to do is, to try for to 
bring him outen his trouble. Once you do dat, 
an’ he'll be de man he was agin, an’ den you'll 
have to bless God for what you’se done.” 

Helen was very pale, but she faced the stroke 
very bravely. Turning her head a moment, 
~ ‘sohed at him again, almost instantly, and 

ed : 

“Bat, how am I to do that, my good George, 
unless I know the source of his affliction? Tell 
te one thing—only satisfy my fears upon one 
pont, George, and I will not press you further, 

tI feel that you are right in keeping secret 

at which cannot be remedied—that which 
ag might——But, oh, George, do tell me, 

s my father, at any time, been subject to fits 
ofinsanity—has he ever lost his mind ? ” 

“No, ma’am, not that I knows of—never. I 
télled that air Frenchwoman so, but et was on’y 
keep her mouth shet.” 

“Oh, thank God for that!” cried Helen, 

sping her hands with an intense feeling of 

ef. “TI go much feared that was the cause 
of his affliction—the secret malady which was 
Yearing out his soul.” 

“No, ma’am—but,” said Geogge, with a pain- 

ex of countenance, and whispering, 
almost, “ but that air is jest what it’s comin’ to, 
you an’ me can bring him round ’fore 

ng, 


2, 


“Oh, George, pray, pray advise me what to 
to!” cried Helen, iaost piteously, and wringing 
er hands. “I am inexperienced, helpless, 
nyself, but I trust to you to direct me. You 
now him—you can guide me—lI will do any- 
thing—anything r 

» knows dat, young mistis, fore you say 
©," answered George, “ but you mus’n’t agger- 
Yate yourself. You mus’ keep cool. Dat’s de 

tat thin’ fo’ you to do, ‘fore anythin’ else. 
ow, put on yer shawl, Miss Helen, an’ come 
Md me. You don’t know all what’s goin’ on 
in dis pallis ob de shadders, an’ de fust thing 
to pint em out to you. Come wid me.” 
n followed him, wondering. As they 
Yeut along the corridor, and past the apart- 
Tents appro riated to her father, George point- 
el towards them with his thumb, and said : 

I 7 a think marster’s in dar, don’t 
un? Yes, Lous you do, by de way you walk. 
he was in dar, you need’n be pr of him, 

miss. He’s a sight more afeard o’ you, den 
iso’ him; and you mus’ teach him not to 
afeard ov you, but to love you, an’ come to 
You when he feels bad. But he ain’t in dar, 
tt never is, skeercely ; you come wid me, an 
‘ll show you whar he is.” 

He led ‘the way along the corridor, down the 
dak stairway, and pointed to the iron-studded 
oor, from underneath which crept the faintest 
ticker of light from the lamp that burned with- 
, Then, without a word, he led the way back 

D, and did not speak until they had regain- 

nha open cousthen above. Then, drawing a 


e said : 
\ Tint has he is, yy Soma an’ mee 
in air mean ungeon: like, 
pc sence we've ben mses, Now, I put et 
you, ma’am, ef et ’taint enough to kill any 
"an, or leastwise to drive him crasy, for to 


talkin’ to. heself; an’ prayin’, an’ moanin’, te 
-et give me de herrors right out;” and George 
e spandgared atthe recollection. 


sends mé for mo’ laudamun, an’ he’s 
kin’ dat stuff ever sense—cords of it.” 

Helen shuddered again at these revelations. 

“ Now, ma’am, I was kinder fear’d to let him 
take so much laudamun, ’case I sailed onst 
with a cap’n what had de mainy potu bad, an’ 
de mate cured him with laudamun; but, arter 
that, it ’peard he couldn’ do widout it, an’ it 
druv him crazy as @ loon ’fore de ship got into 
Libberpool, so dat we had to put him in irons 
tell we got to port, whar a horspittle war handy. 
So, when he sends me out one day to git him 
some more laudamun, I gits de 'pothecary to 
make et weak. But I reck’n he found it out, 
for he don’t send me no more now, but waits 
tell he thinks we’s all abed an’ asleep, an’ den 
he goes out an’ gits it fur hisself. I know dat, 
‘case I went an’ folled him onst or twist.” 

“Oh!” cried Helen, sinkin F 
stricken by despair, “how am I to arrest him 
in this suicidal course of his! I am so igno- 
rant, so timid, so inexperienced. I know not 
what to do!” ‘ ‘ 

“My dear young mistis,” said George, in @ 
tone of the kindest encouragement, “ you knows 
a sight better what to do dan you thinks you 
does. You get him outen that air dungeon— 
keep a huntin’ arter him, a wantin’ to see him, 
to talk wid him, to ax him ’bout thin’s—go 
down thar arter him, an’ stay wid him, an’ 
make fun ob his idee in bein’ thar—ax him to 
come write in you own room, an’ when you git 
him thar, play for him on de pianny—he’s 
wery fond o’ music—an’ talk to him, and scold 
him, and bimeby you kin jest twist him round 
your finger, jest is you please. You onst 
make him ’shamed o’ that air cell, show him 
how he kin ’tend to his business better up 
stars, an’ make him fond o’ bein’ wid you, an’ 
bless de Lord, we make a new man ob him, 
soon. Den, de madam, you mus’ give her a 
good talkin’ to—she’ll do jest what you tell 
her, ef you make her know et’s for his benefit. 
De night’s de wust time for him, an’ you an’ 
de madam oughter keep nigh him den, so as 
ter keep de bad idees off, de shadders, you 
know—ony, don’t talk to him "bout ’meriky, 
nor ’bout bus’ness. Git him tggtell you"’bout 
music, an’ picters, an’ pallises—he knows all 
dem dar thin’s. An’, Mr. Rupert, tell him to 
git some nice wine, an’ have it fo’ dinnah, an’ 
git de marster’s judgment on it, He’s a great 
man for wines.” 

“Oh, George, how can I thank you! How 
reward you! Your words have given me new 
hope, just when I was about to yield to my des- 
pair! You are a noble friend, ee ’ 

“ Gueas I ought to be a friend to Mr. Beale,” 
said George, with emphasis, and straightway he 
gave her the history of his broken leg, and of 
the banker’s kindness to him, Helen listening 
eagerly, and with suffused, kindling eyes. 

hen he had finished, the young lady rose, 
took his two huge black paws in her little hands, 
and, looking down into his honest eyes, with 
eyes that sparkled with excitement, said, in a 
quivering, tremulous voice : 

“ And I hope, George, you that have done so 
much, and are willing and capable of doing so 
much more for the father, will be equally as 
good a friend to the child.” 

George said, chokingly: “I will try, young 
mistis, s’elp me God, I'll try all I can.’ 

“You may be certain that child will never 
forget what you have done—will ever remember 
with titude, more than she can express, what 
you have done.” And, with a suddenness 
which, to use his own expression, “took him 
all aback,” she raised those rough black paws 
to her lips, and kissed them, fervently. George 
stared, dismayed, startled, confounded, and 
then, with an “ugh!” like some surprised In- 
dian, turned suddenly on his heel, and fled the 
room. 

Half an hour afterwards, when her mother 
came in, Helen was just drying her eyes, after 
what the ladies are pleased to style, “a good, 
hearty cry,” and which, to hear them speak of 
it, one would fancy was one of the choicest and 
most delicious indulgences permitted to the 
“ erring race of mortals.” 

But, though her 7 were red and swollen 
the young lady met her mother radiantly, and 
there was a heartiness, a tone, a spirit, in the 
embrace and kiss which she. bestowed, that 
seemed to say her heart had lost half its load 
and burden. . . 

It was on the succeeding day after this un- 


been ta- 


down, as if 





derstanding with George, that we find Miss 


Beale in the Tapestry Room, with a book in 
her lap, and her thoughts far away. She was 
revolving her own recent whirlwind of life-ex- 
periences ; she was battling against the timid- 
ity that proceeded from want of use in trouble, 
and lack of precedent in counsel ; and she was 
trying to reinspire herself with the same glow 
of hope which she had yesterday derived from 
her long conversation with George. Not very 
successfully. The plausible and fair success 
which had seemed then at her command, now 
assumed faint, shadowy, evanishing propor- 
tions, continually eluding her grasp; the dread 
and horror then banished, now would come 
back, with pee knocks against the door 
of her heart. Scorn it how she would, condemn 
and reprobate herself as she might for the im- 
piety of the suspicion, a dreadful fear was ever 
resent to her mind, that the Furies which 
hed her dear father, and drove him onward 
through the black realms of despair, were— 
self-invoked! She dared not to entertain the 
thought, yet the thought would not be banished, 
that her father, by his own errors or his own 
guilt, had called down the avenging stings of 
conscience. For, whence. this so terrible suf- 
shite: we 


fering, this dread, this ‘unrest, 
thie sjeetion a al the voasdlations 0 


I vion of exhaustive 
, unless its cause could be found in the 
morbid and exaggerated suggestions of re- 
morse? And how else could she account for 
the stunned apathy of her poor forlorn mother, 
incompetent to the slightest offices of that de- 
votion which, she intuitively felt, had been the 
rule, perhaps the ruin, of her life? Upon what 
other grounds could she excuse the passionate 
warning of George, to avoid the past, as if it 
were a fatal serpent, coiled for the stroke ; to 
shut her eyes to all may vay and to flee from 
every knowledge of it, for the sake itself of her 
own happiness? Yes—she could not doubt 
but that something dreadful had happened, 
some awful stroke fallen—but what it was, she 
dared not conjecture, wished not to ascertain. 
It could not affect her—it would make no 
change in her affection, her respect for her pa- 
rants, and would only have the effect to not -w 
her still more unhappy. It was not the thing 
itself, whatever it might be, that she most dread- 
ed. What terrified her was, lest it should not 
be possible to keep it secret, in these days, 
when everything is published to the world. 
And should it become known, she felt intui- 
tively that it would be the last and fatal stroke 
to her father. Already she had guessed his 
deep and morbid sensitiveness, his pride, the 
urgent and almost imperative absolutism of his 
desire to seem.. If, then, he should discover 
that his failing, his lapse, his sin, his shame, or 
whatever it was—and she could not but meas- 
ure the degree of that error by the extent of his 
suffering—had_ become known to his children, 
would not the intensity of his feeling of the loss 
of their self-respect ~~ the eap-stone to his 
miserable despair, and irresistibly drive him on 
to the commission of some capital deed of hor- 
ror, which should cast a veil of wretchedness 
over their days forever? And then, there was 
Rupert, poor Rupert, with his intense pride, his 
haughty sense of honor, his exquisite suscepti- 
bility to shame! If the thing should be re- 
vealed, would not he, in his fiery resentment of 
disgrace, be driven into ruin? She knew his 
character, and she felt, with a shudder, that he 
was able to recover against any shock of for- 
tune, any stroke of fate, sooner than from the 
most trifling, most minute strain of di a 
Helen was a brave enough little woman ; her 
soul was full of courageous promptings; her 
heart glowed with the most radiant hues of 
hope; but these things were almost too much 
for her. If it concerned only herself, she had 
not feared to meet and encounter any stroke ; 
but this matter concerned her stricken mother’s 


s, | Very life, for, to deprive her of the soul-rest-she | 


tion, of her father. And, above all, it hung, 
like a sword of Damocles, over the fortunes, the 
future of her brother; it had the power of de- 
ciding upon the nobility, the cleanliness, the ex- 
altation, and honor, of that dear brother’s life, 
whom she loved and cherished nearest of any 
to her heart; and as it resulted, so, she felt 
tremblingly sure, was to be his decision, either 
for a life of honor and happiness, or for a life 
of despair and misery. No wonder, then, that, 
sitting there in the tapestry room, and ponder- 
ing these dismal suggestions, she felt her heart 
sink within her, in all the misery of dread and 
helplessness. No wonder that she clasped her 
hands, and cried out, with the wildest entreaty 
of her soul, for a friend, who might help her in 
this hour of her passion, her weakness, her ex- 
tremity, her need! 

She heard the shrill chirp of the cicada from 
the dilapidated‘ old garden; the hum of popu- 
lous life came in at the windows, with the faint- 
ness of distance, and blended with the sweet 
air, odorous from kissing of the orange blos- 
soms; the great unconscious sun blazed with- 
out there, all serene amid his calm blue heaven, 
all unheeding of her, alene there in her trouble 
and her helplessness ; little Pepe in the garden 
sang his liquid song— 

“ Caro mio tesoro 
Che amo fuor di misura”"— 

thinking not of her, alone, alone. Alone? What 
are these forms there, that flit around her, com- 
panions of her misery, as Francesca came across 
the waste, weeping, to Dante’s feet? Ghosts 
and shadows of the house? Yes; George was 
right; this dismal palace of the gloomy shade 
is haunted. See these victims of crime and woe: 
murdered wives, weeping for the hand that 
smote them ; guilty lovers, struck down in the 
ethereal flush and very exultation of their sin ; 
wretches starved in those dungeons underneath 
there, where her soul-starved father is, even 
now, fettering himself triply strong in the canker- 
ing chains of wretchedness; gray, old Gara. 
meli, foaming with taunts and wounded pride; 
his black-browed wife, lending the moisture of 
compassion to her tigress eyes—all wretches, 
all woe-begone! Now they flit around her, and, 
with mazy, delirious dance, seem to involve her 
very soul in confusion ; away—away—would ye 
drive me mad! 

It was George’s voice dispelled them, and he 
said: “Miss Helen, de gen’l’man—him what 

‘ou see in Milan—says may he come up? Mr. 
erivale””—— 

The revulsion was too sudden; she clasped 
her hands to her brow, and burst into a passion 
of tears, saying, “ No, no; not yet; detain him 
a moment, George.” 

But she spoke just exactly a moment too 
late. The artist had followed George closely, 
and was in the room by the time his name was 
announced, 

“Tt isa great pleasure to meet Miss Beale once 
more,” said he, advancing, and holding out his 
hand. But he paused suddenly, beholding her 
tears, her convulsive sobs, her vain efforts to 
compose herself. 

“T hope you will excuse me, Miss Helen,” 
murmured he, hastily, “I would not for the 
world intrude upon your tears, however much 
I might desire to see them dried—I will I call 
again, if you please,” and he made the motion 
to retire. 

But she sprang to her feet instantly, held out 
one hand to him, and, _—s her face in the 
other, said: “Don’t go. I do not wish you to 

. This is mere childishness,” added she, 
sobbing piteously, “and I am glad to have your 

resence for a reproo—ooof”—(she had broken 
own again)—“ sit down—it will be over in a 
moment.” 

George, who until then had stood on the 
threshold, a scared s r, now, after a keen 

lance at Merivale, closed the door softly, and 

eparted. As he went along the corridor, he 
jumped up and clapped his heels together, 
then took himself by 


himself till his eyes half started out of his head ; 
after which strange demonstrations, he put on 
the broadest grin a Ang? worn in Genoa, 
shook his h wi @ sagacious compre- 
hensiveness of my Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 
and said to himself, as he strutted along, like 
a pigeon of the “ Puffer” breed. ee 

“ Geo’ge, you is one darn fool! Ki! You not 
gee pinay de moon, nex’; h’m! dat dar’s 
all right, shore as Gospel. Ava a gen’l’man, 





too, ’Nuff ai.” 


After which very oracular pronouncem 
he proceeded to the garden, and. hatha boiste 
ous game of mumble-the-peg with little Pepeat, 
“Will you let me share your trouble, Mi 
Helen,” said Merivale, taking a seat besideshied 
on the old-fashioned sofa ; “it distresses mie 0 
think that you should have cause for'té 
I would esteem it a real privilege if } cami 
anything to help relieve you.”. eee 
e took her hand in his again, not presu in 
tuously, but in a quiet, ministering iy, ¥ ris 
was, withal, so tender, that Helen could deur 
restrain a fresh outburst. . However; she 
restrain it, and, suffering him to keep hes 
there for a while; composed herself quite 
“T am very glad you came,’ murmured # 
with a naive earnestness, which thrilled” 
through. “The shadows of this place 
most mastered me, and I ire somebodynt 
give me a good seolding.” + pe 
He could not restrain himself from pres 


ree 


ve 
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®mice road. And Helen confessed to 
at this was the happiest day she had 
nm in Genoa. 
Mefivale already found that so rare 
he was in search of ? 


2 UNION MEETINGS. 


i@ Union meetings which have been held 
forthern cities have been got up by a 

ion of the political and mercantile 

is of that region, whose patriotism has its 

On in the honors and spoils of office or the 
ats of trade. Everybody knows this to be 
; and nowhere are the hollow and 
ical demonstrations of loyalty to the 


whee 


; nic “thore correctly appreciated, or held in 


der contempt, than in the South. A 


ated by any higher motives than a watchfu 
concern for their individual pecuniary profits 


for Southern patronage. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF DEMOCRACY. 


quote Scripture in its support. 


their toadyism to the extent of pronoun cing 
Slavery a divine institution, have not escaped | 7 tre Editor of the National Era: 
contempt. They are not believed to be actu 


and the fact is well known that the New York 
papers have been filled with the names of busi- 
ness men in that city who subscribed to the 
call fora Union meeting, merely to advertise 


The adherents of Democracy, even in the free 
States, have at length come out boldly in ad- 
vocacy of {Slavery as just, and blaspheimously 
Mr. O’Conor, 
a distinguished and able leader of the party in 


Boutier County, Pan. 


When out fathers, in their wisdom, laid the 
foundations of our present Government, their 
: | chief care was to lay them so deep, and to build 
. superstructure thereon so permanent, that 
time with all its corroding influences -would 
rather strengthen than deface. Those were the 
times which called forth the energies of those 
whom God had created after his own image— 
men with souls so great that they could foresee 
that there were others living and to live in the 
country as well as themselves, and who would 
one day be called upon to take hold of and ad- 
minister the affairs with which they were then 
instrusted. In those times, demagogues were 
but little, if at all, known, and brainless bab- 


New York, gave utterance, at the great Union- 


her hand slightly, whereupon it, was @j 
withdrawn. wie 
“You elected+me Mentor 
remember, Miss Helen ; colm . ns 

nd ur UND 4 neha X cy x 
Sus Ne & bag Fy. tgrer 

~~ ££ uy Oo roply 8 it of. 


as you are not a woman, ant 


a school-girl, of course you. 
any conception of the infinity 


olation and woe comprise 


‘Georgia newspaper, styled the Southern Con- 
\federacy, says : 
*“The recent Union meetings at the North 
‘meet with no atthe South. We would 
be glad to see it, if we could have confidence. 
We these Union meetings at the North 
poe 3 ipreans Seallition of treacherous philan- 
£\ thropy- pretence of Southern sympathy, 
‘tctuated from mercenary motives, and con- 
P| cocted by speculative swindlers.” 
‘The Charleston Mercury says : 


sentiments: 


violates 


der to every man his due.’ 


Saving Meeting in that city, to the following 


“Ts negro Slavery unjust.? If it is unjust, it 
at first rule of human conduct, ‘ Ren- 
If it is unjust, it 
violates the law of God, which says, ‘ Love thy 
neighbor “as thyself,” for that requires that ~we 
should perpetrate no injustice. And, gentle- 
men, if it could be maintained that Negro Sla- 
very was unjust, perhaps I might be prepared, 


blers were left at home to pursue those callings 
for which their intellectval inferiority most cer- 
tainly best fitted them. But times and seasons 
change, and so do men and things; and it is 
very clear to the mind of any thinking man 
that the changes which have taken place among 
our statesmen have not been for the better, ina 
national point of view. 

When « Webster, a Clay, a Calhoun,a Hayne, 
a Cass, and their compeers, occupied the Senate 


the throat, and choked y 


Am I not a picture,” added” 
head defiantly ; “ does not my appar 
your artistic eye? Would you ne : 
me now, with my swollen eyes,.piidel a 
in some heroic character; for inet | 
Ariadne, gazing after the des 4 
ships? And could I not act 
perfection— ? 
‘ By dabe ith Dorbal, od de Gwapiad: 

and she laughed out. Lae 

“Candidly, Miss. Helen, I have not 
used to fancy that a state of tears is the: 
advantageous position in which to view #DH 
sex, but you will allow me to say that Pum: 
persuaded now, that tears can occasionallgaen: 
hance one’s attractions.” a 

“And candidly, Mr. Merivale, I am notaeee 
ing to construe that speech into a compli pent 
for, to say the least, it is not flattering my 


. | 


oatg) 


aid 


don’t let us talk about crying—it's 
enough to go through the performance, Withee 
discussing the philosophy of it afterwar 
What in the world brought you to Geno: 
You know it’s a habit with me to be imps 
nent—but really I thought you were 

busy at Florence, and 


Merivale colored slightly, in spite of hig Ha- 
bitual composure and nonchalance. - _ 
“T came here in search of a picture, 
he, adding, in a tone, half earnest, half" 
nage, “and also, of course, to refresh my 
with a sight-of Miss Helen, the most.p 
travelling companion that I ever met.” _ 
“ Merci, mille fois, Monsieur!” said B 
with a bow, “and Ido not doubt but tha d 
gave you a very pleasant shock to see the’ 
of the journey transformed into the Nig 
just now.” ‘aie dale 
“ Why no, Miss Beale, I never doubtedaan 
capacity for any kind of emotion—were, 
an occasion. I only regret that’ you 
have any cause for grief or melancholy,it 
days of sunshine and spring-time.” © 
“There are very few persons in the 
suspect, Mr. Merivale, who do n@ 
shadow sometimes,” answered Hi 
“ But—a truce to melancholy just 
determined never to Ou 
to the region of my 


mined to take a copy of it.” . 
- “ And where is this picture? You must show 
it to me.” 

“T hope to be able to show you both the 
original and the copy, some day, Miss Helen. 
Besldes that, I wish to see some of the man 
fine frescoes and canvas sketches, of whic 
Genoa can boast. Genoese art is not mach 
thought of among our profession; and yet, be- 
sides the collections of the Palazzi Brignoli and 
Durazzo, which contain numerous choice works, 
some by Ribera and Guido, there are many 
works by the native artists, in the churches 
and cathedrals, and palazzi, which I cannot 
afford to leave unseen. There are sonie old 
altar-pieces here, which I am very anxious to 
study. ‘Two, in the church of Santa Brigida, 
are by the band of Jacopo Marone, of Alessan- 
dria, and are as old as the fifieenth century. 
I am told, also, that there are nvmerous works, 
yet extant, by Brea, Carlo Mantegna, Frances- 
co Sacchi, Teramo, Corso, Moreno, and others 
of the older epoch, more interesting as marks 
of the progressive advance of art than for in- 
trinsic merit. I suppose you have seen and 
admired most of the paintings of Perino del 
Vaga, Rafael’s pupil; of the Calvi; the Semi- 
ni; Cambiaso; Castello; Corte; Simon Bar- 
abbino” 

“Stop! stop! Mr. Merivale! you overwhelm’ 
me! I have neither seen any of | these pictures, 
nor do I even remember ever to have heard the 
ariists’ names. Ihave seen nothing since I 
came to Genoa, except once, the inside of the 
Cathedral.” 

“Why, howis that? <A fortnight in Genoa, 
and seen nothing! Where is Rupert’s gallant- 
ry?’ 

“T—TI have been sick— low-spirited —in 
trouble—and Rupert, out of patience with me, 
I suppose, confines his attention to billiards, 
principally. But—I am determined to get well 
now, and—unfortunate man !—I remember your 
merits as a Cicerone.” 

“Thank you,” said Merivale, laughing; “I 
shall be sure to act upon that hint, for the sake 
of my own advantage, as much as for the pleas- 
ure of your company. I find that one gets the 
entrée everywhere, and is treated with twice as 
much civility, when he is accompanied by 
ladies, as he receives when he goes in the soli- 
tary dignity of bachelorhood.” 

“What ungallant candor!” cried Helen. 
“ But, tell me, really, is there anything worth 
seeing in Genoa?” 

“ Anything worth seeing? Why, Miss Helen! 
Some of the pictures of Perino and Luca Cam- 
biaso are worth a pilgrimage! And then there’s 
the city itself—its splendid churches—its rich 
palaces—its noble coup dail. If you want 
curiosities, there is San Matteo, the chapel of 
the Dorias, where the great Admiral Andrew 
still lies in state; there are the jewelry shops ; 
the crowded and picturesque quays ; la casa di 
Cristofero Colombo, where they show you the 
very cradle in which the great ‘ Almirante of 
all the Indies’ was roeked ; there is also Bar- 
tolini’s statue of him ; the great Palazzo Doria, 
with its gigantic marble personation of the old 
hero ; the Carignano ; the picture galleries; the 
Strada Nuova; the mezzaro—you have seen 
that ?” 

“ What—the pretty head-dress of the women ? 
Oh, yes, and that is about the only thing I have 
really noticed worth noticing. How neat, tasty, 
effective, itis!” - 

“Yes; I am a student of costume, and I 
have beheld all sorts of head-dress, from the 
Arabian woman’s yashmak to the turban of the 
Virginia negress; from the bonnet @ la mode 
to the Queen of Naples’ coronet ; but T have 
never seen anything so natural, 80 
as the mezzaro, the way it is worn here. It 
gives a sort of charm to the very ugliest.” 

“T shall have to don it myself, Mr. potmis ‘ 
since it is so commended by a gentleman 
‘our taste.” 
“You would look” —= t 
She smiled slyly, as she interrupted him: 
“ What other sights did you say were 
to admiration in Genoa, Mr. Merivale? I 
make an inventory of them, and exact your 
illustration of every one of them to my eyes; 
piecemeal.” =a 
When Mr. Merivale rose to take leave of Miss 








The 


Pe 14 ww years ago, by such a thing as Charles Sum- 
}mer. The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop declared 


left behind. 


eee e 


+} sentences of one the 


constitational duty, but we have ex 


\*The angry South must be appeased for the 
ti rotestations must be made, and some- 
y mnst make them. This part of the joobing 

ais to the lot of the incalied ‘ Conservatives.’ 
‘the Conservatives’ are a very useful ‘institu- 
tiyn’ at the North. They answer a very good 
ptrpose, and are an essential part of the North- 
SToobeincs They are the very rear-guard of 
itionism. The Republican army marches 
ward to the battle of Abolitionism, and the 


| ‘Denservatives’ cover their progress by diver- 


ons, and parleying, and by-play. We are 
ither spe ing paradoxically, nor lightly, nor 
judicially. It is.a very grave and momen- 
fact. We will illustrate our meaning. 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachu- 


s, is a ‘Conservative.’ The Hon. Robert 


OUS 


aw. bless gh was the first gentleman who in- 


rroduced Abolition petitions into the House of 


ee 
which are hideous enough 6 rdinarily. 4 i |Representatives. The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 


s ejected from his seat in the Senate, some 
Faneuil Hall, in 1854, that his tongue would 


her vote for any measure, or set his hand to 


rae enfant WP Teny bill, by which Slavery should be allowed to 


p@nter another foot of our Territories. 


The 
mon. Robert C. Winthrop is turned out of the 
ate because he is too ‘ Conservative’ a man. 


. r. Everett, and many other distinguished gen- 


en at the North, are quite as violent in 
opposition to Slavery as Mr. Winthrop. 
it Mr. Everett is nowhere—he is run over— 
These gentlemen are ‘ Conserva- 
19 & & 

™ The difference between the ‘Conservatives’ 
‘the Republicans is just the difference be- 

en Lucifer and Satan.” * * * 


“At every crisis in the history of the Gov- 


nt, when the South has cried out with in- 

tion and protest against uncoustitutional 
tion and outrage, there has immediately 

ina ‘conservative’ demonstration at the 
, but the ‘ Conservatives’ are always one 
fter the fair; and the ‘Conservatives’ 
iways.in @ most convenient minority. 
are admirable skirmishers, and cover the 
fof a bold sallying or marauding party 
freat skill aud eclat.” 


21 ollowing remarks of the Baltimore Ex- 
bare too good to be lost : 
est. Union demonstration in the city 
bat 


5 mt e ro 7% uf p chet 


Se py ee 


honest citizens in any portion of our country. 


Unless the loyalty of the Philadelphians can 
be attested in some less objectionable way than 
by stoning a building in which an Abolitionist 
lecturer is advertised to speak, we think our 
neighbors had better let their patriotism be 
suspected, than incur the reproach which such 
lawless proceediggs are certain to entail. A 
mob like that which gathered and raged around 
National Hall on Thursday night, on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Curtis’s lecture, is scarcely in ac- 
cordance with what should be the pacific char- 
acter of the ‘City of Brotherly Love,’ and 
clearly in conflict with the mild and tolerant 
tenets of its founder, Penn. If the action of 
the ten thousand people who then and there 
assembled to testify their disapprobation of the 
sentiments of the lecturer savored somewhat 
of mob violence, and recalled passages in the 
past history of Philadelphia which were best 
when soonest forgotten, the course of the 
Mayor and Sheriff—of the former in ordering 
a flag to be removed which was suspended in 
front of a building in which an Abolitionist 
Fair was being held, and of the latter in at- 
tempting to break up the Fair altogether—par- 4 
took strongly of the character of official perse- 
eution. * * * Qur Philadelphia friends, 
on the other hand, have, we fear, somewhat 
overshot the mark. They have carried their 
protestations of sympathy with Slavery to a 
length which may almost justify suspicion of 
their sincerity. They are so exceedingly friendly, 
that we scarcely know how to take them at 
their word, particularly when, in the very heat 
and fervor of their patriotism—the very tor- 
rent, tempest, and whirlwind of their passion— 
they have not forgotten, it seems, to keep a 
sharp eye to windward. Wise in their genera- 
tion, and noted for their thrift and close atten- 
tion to business, the children of Penn have ever 
been; but never, we think, did they manifest 
the force of early training more strongly than 
when they directed the proceedings of their 
late Union meeting at Jayne’s Hall to be pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Commercial List, 
and ordered twenty thousand copies for distri- 
bution among Southern merchants. If our 
friends and neighbors would have credit for 
honesty and good intentions, they must take 
heed to let their patriotism smell lese strongly 
of the shop, advertise it less widely, and mani- 
lest it not quite so uproariously. Fewer paving 
stones, Messieurs, for the heads of the Aboli- 
tionists, and fewer and less transparent bids 
for Southern custom, and perhaps we of the 
South shall respect you more, and not confide 
in you less!” 

The Savannah (Ge.) Express has the follow- 
ing delicate allusion to the Philadelphia meet- 
ing: 

“Notwithstanding these manifestations of 
patriotism and these eloquent speeches, a doubt 
rests in the minds of the Southern people, as to 
the amount of credit that should be wg to 
snch protestations, and a suspicion that,they 
may be induced by other than patriotic motives, 
destroys. that confidence which they might 
otherwise create. 

“ The truth is, - South have * confidence 
in these proffers of sym and friendshi 
for they a ma them ns hend upon in 
est, and know them to be hollow and insincere.” 


The same journal is still more. compliment- 
ary to the Boston demonstration. It says: 


“We cannot but regard this exhibition of 
feeling, at this juncture, as indueed more by 
interest than by a sense of propriety, or from a 
real wish to yield to the South her reasonable 
and constitutional demands. We are support- 
ed, in forming this opinion, by the concluding 
s articles: ‘ We fear 
acts of retaliation, which will seriously damage 
our fishing, shipping, and manufacturing in- 
terests’ * * * Not that we have sinned 
against the laws of brotherhood and moral and 
our 
fishing-smacks to the stormy B pos Southern 
indignation, and the wheels of our manufacto- 
ries are in danger of being stopped, by a refu- 
sal of the South to take our’ cottons and wool- 
lens. Peccavi!” 

We have seen several other cantemptuous 
allusions in Southern journals to the Northern 
Union meetings. The time-serving movers in 


perhaps we ought to be prepared, to go with 
that distinguished man, to whom allusion is fre- 
quently made, and say there is a ‘higher law’ 
which compels us to trample beneath our feet 
the Constitution established by our fathers, with 
all the blessings it secures to their children. 
But, gentlemen, I insist—and that is the argu- 
ment to which we must come, which we must 
meet, and on which we must come to a con- 
clusion that shall govern our action in the fu 
ture selection of Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States—I insist Tuat Ne- 
Gro SLavery 18 Nor uNJusT; [bravo and 
cheers ;] it is not only just, [hisses, applause, 
and cries of ‘ put him out,’ ‘put him out,’ ‘ sit 
down,’ ‘ order, one} 

“Mr. O’Conor. Order, order, if you please. 

“Mayor Tiemann. Let him stay there, order. 

“Voices. Put him out. 

“ Mr. O’Conor. Serpents have the privilege 
of hissing; good men will be silent and hear. 
I maintain, gentlemen, that NEGRO SLA- 
VERY IS NOT UNJUST—No, sir; and ap- 
plause]—that it is BENIGN IN ITS INFLU- 
ENCES on the white man and on the black 
man, [that’s so, and cheers ;] that it is OR- 
DAINED BY NATURE;; that it is a neces- 
sity created by nature itself; that it carries 
with it duties for the black man, and duties for 
the white, which duties cannot be performed, 
except by the preservation, and, if the gentle- 
men please it, the PERPETUATION of the 


Chamber, their conflicts of mind with mind 
were such as to instruct mankind, and of which 
auy country might well be proud. But how is 
it now? Nought is to be heard, morning, noon, 
and night, but the “nigger” and “ disunion”— 
the “nigger” and “disunion,” from one end 
of the National Capitol to the other. 

On the first day that Congress met, Mr. Ma- 
son, a Senator in his place from Virginia, al- 
most the first motion made, certainly the first 
resolution offered, was one to inquire into the 
security and safe keeping of the negro. 
same may be said of the House. 
Missouri, at the very threshold of the proceed- 
ings, introduced the “nigger” with Helper’s 
book upon his back, and to this day has stopped 
the wheels of the National Legislature. 

Here we have it, then ; these Representatives 
from the slave States, and who alone are inter- 
ested in the maintenance of Slavery, keep the 
country in an eternal broil on the question of 
Slavery, and then howl like whipped spaniels 
about the agitation of the slave question, and 
threaten to dissolve the Union if a Northern 
man opens his mouth on the subject. 
there is one thing I can tell these gentlemen 
whose mouths are always full ofthe negro; and 
that is, that if they would keep their own mouths 
shut, they would not hear the one-hundredth 
part they do on the subject. 


The 
Mr. Clark, of 


Now, 


And there’ is 


system of Negro Slavery. [Applause.”] 


doughfaces, a day or two since, 


sentiment and its author. 


days ago, in the House of Representatives. 


week, gave utterance to the 


5% tthe 


one tee fd 


“if 


of it, if we must. 


tend to be prescribed by present limits, and 


the three millions of freemen at the South wit 
arms in their hands, and prevent their goin 
into the surrounding Territories.. Gentleme 


and, thank God, he siill lives, perhaps to lea 
a Southern army. 


can administer the estate for 


South, there may be expected an undivide 
front in that section, and all parties will be un 
ted in resistance to the aggression.” 


bombast. 
Democracy is. Any schoolboy could tell M 


acquisitions from Mexico, for the sake of bein 
let alone. 


Tur Excitement Sovrn.—Extract of a le 
ter dated Charleston, Dec. 13, 1859: 


ern institutions.”—N. Y. Express. 


bear investigation. 


now been in session two weeks, and men of a 


Disunion ? 
C. C. Clay, an Administration Democrat. 
Alfred Iverson, an Aministration Democrat. 
A. G. Brown, an Administration Democrat. 
Jeff. Davis, an Administration Democrat. 
W. M. Gwin, an Administration Democrat. 
L. M. Keitt, an Administration Democrat. 


. Moore, an Administration Democrat. 


a 


W. P. Miles, an Administration Democrat, 
But. not a single ican ! 


contrary, they applaud and encourage them. 





them, although they in some instances carried 


word of 
Eyening, 


Mr. O’Conor supposes, no doubt, that by the 
utterance of this diabolism he has secured the 
respect and esteem of the South; but he has 
made a great mistake. John Randolph em- 
bodied the sentiment of the South, when he 
said that he had no respect for the Northern 
apologist for Slavery. A Southern member of 
the present House of Representatives reiterated without us. 
the same contemptuous opinion of Northern 
Honest and 
true men everywhere will despise the loathsome 


But we call attention to it as an illustration 
of modern Democracy. Mr. Larrabee, of Wis- 
consin, gave utterance to similar views a few 


Mr. Singleton, of Mississippi, in his speech 
in the House of Representatives on Monday 
Stievigg, reagen 


you exclude Slavery from us, it will 
prove the disruption of every tie. We will have 
expansion of Slavery in the Union, or outside 
If you want to know my ad- 
vice to Mississippi, I say, the sooner we get out 
of the Union the better ; for the longer we stay 
in, the worse for us. The South have made up 
their minds to sustain Slavery. We don’t in- 


will not be in the power of the North to coerce 


must remember that a gallant son of the South, 
Jefferson Davis, led our forces into Mexico, 


“The South will expand to Mexico, that 
country being without government, and they 
themselves. 
Whenever a man like Mr. Seward or Mr. Hale 
is elected to preside over the destinies of the 


It is needless to point out the folly of this 
We merely quote it to show what 


Singleton that, outside of the Union, the South 
would be the most conservative of all countries, 
and would gladly sacrifice her share in the 
common Territories, and every hope of future 


“T shall have no trouble in travelling in this 
section of ‘the Union,’ as I shall mind my own 
business ; if I did not, 1 would be sent home. 
One of our passengers was sent from the steam- 
er, on our arrival this morning, to the cars, and 
started out of the State on the way back to 
Boston ; and it served her just right, as she was 
very outspoken in her condemnation of South- 


It is just such facts as these which demon. 
strate to the world the conscious weakness of 
the South. It is in vain that Singleton and 
the rest of them in Congress brag and threaten 
that they will dissolve the Union, and then con- 
quer Mexico, when the State of South Carolina 
cannot allow a woman to speak her honest con- 
victions within the limits of the State. The 
world will attribute these acts of brutality to 
nothing but cowardice, growing out of a con- 
sciousness that Slavery is unjust, and will not 


. Wuo Are THe Disuntonists?—Congress has 


parties have avowed their sentiments in regard 
to the Union. Who has threatened or justified 


M. J. Crawford, an Administration Democrat. 
J. L. M. Carry, an Administration Democrat. 
L. Q.C. Lamar, an Administration Democrat. 
Reuben Davis, an Administration Democrat. 
John J. McRae, an Administration Democrat. 
C.L. Vallandigham, an Administ’n Democrat. 

r A. Pryor,an Administration Democrat. 


R. H. Garnett, an Administ’n Democrat. 
William Smith, an Administration Democrat. 


These Disunionists have been rebuked by 
the Republican members. But their Democratic 
colleagues have not uttered a word in condem- 
nation of their traitorous sentiments. On the 


It isa noteworthy fact that the Union-saving 
meetings in the Northern cities, although they 
lavish censure on men who have — loyal » 
the Union all their lives, do not utler a sing 
rebuke to these Disunionists !— Albany 


another thing I can tell them—it is this : ifthey 
are so anxious for a dissolution of the Union, 
why do they not go at it? The North are not 
anxious ; we do not ask a trial of the experi- 
ment ; indeed, we should be sorry to see it ; but 
we wish our Southern friends to know that if it 
must be so, that they will find freemen enough 
in the North as ready to try the experiment as 
they are. We ask no sympathy from them. 
We can live as well without them as they can 
We have listened to this hypocriti- 
eal cant long enough, and we are now ceter- 
mined to speak of it just as our people think 
and feel. 

If they can elect a Pro-Slavery President in 
1860, which I think they cannot, we will sub- 
mit with as good grace as we can; and should 
he not pursue a reasonably straightforward 
course, we will endeavoro find means to bring 
him to his senses. We will not “dissolve the 
Union,” nor even talk of it; but we will teach 
the President to know that he is expected to 
do his daty to the Constitution ‘fide 


nt in 1860 
on to rise and s st a8 they do unt 
the Administration of James Buchanan; and 
cursed be the hand that would rise to sever 
this glorious Union! The rights of every 
State would be scrupulously protected, and that 
State or that people who would ask more, would 
find stout hearts and strong arms enough to 
bring them to a knowledge of their true posi- 
it | tion. 
This is a subject on which our Southern 
h| friends should be given to understand the 
g|exact position that we of the North are pre- 
n | pared to assume, whenever an emergency arises 
to call our energies into action. We do not 
desire a dissolutién of the Union, as I have al- 
d| ready said; we should regret it; but we want 
it distinctly understood that no right of ours 
shall be trampled upon by bombastic assump- 
tions from any quarter. The Southern States 
have their rights. We acknowledge them, 
and will aid in their maintenance; but this is 
not enough ; we must do more. We must be- 
dj} come bloodhounds, to pursue their game; we 
i- | must permit them to extend their objectionable 
institutions at will; the North is not to exer- 
cise any choice or volition in the matter; we 
are not asked, but required to stand passive, as 
the whole panorama passes before us, while 
they of the South lord it over us, as they do 
over their slaves. This, 1 say again, we will 
not do; and if it should cost the disruption of 
ten such Governments, we say, let the worst 
come, if come it must; we are as well prepared 
for it now as we ever can be. For the last 
& | thirty years, or more, this cry of disunion has 
been sounded in our ears, while we have yield 
ed dishonorably to appease the cry, and still 
the cry is, “Give, give!” We of the North 
have rights, too; and, if it must be so, we have 
the manhood, as well as the numerical foree, 
to sustain them. G, W. G. 


r. 


t- 


Tae Dean or De Quiycey.—The Asia brings 
intelligence of the death of Thomas De Quincey, 
which happened on the 8th of December, at 
Edinburgh, having considerably passed the 
term of three score years and ten. For many 
months past he has resided in Edinburgh, 
preferring the town to his house in Lasswade, 
mainly for the convenience of superintending 
the passage through the press of the collected 
edition of his works now issuing by Messrs. 
Hogg, and of which the fourteenth and last 
volume is nearly ready for publication. The 
deceased was principally known by the graphic 
autographical sketches which, under the title 
of “ Confessions of an English Opium Eater,” 
so vividly portray his illusions and sufferings 
while under the influence of that pernicious 
drug. 


Honmay Excursion or Suiaves. — The 
Charleston (S. C.) Courier of Wednesday an- 
nounces the arrival there of a Jarge number of 
slaves, in a steamboat, on a Christmas excur- 
11 | Sion, en route for Wilmington, North Carolina. 
The Courier says: 

“ Many other servants from railroad contracts 
will accompany them on their annual return 
for Christmas. It is a stipulation insisted on 
.by many masters in hiring out their servants, 
that they shall return to spend and enjoy the 
Christmas holidays at home. The stipulation 
is faithfully observed, and is beneficial to both 
parties, for such masters generally have ser- 
vants that prove acceptable to hirers and con- 
tractors.” 


Stvcttar Cause or Deatn.—Benjamin 
Thurman, late sheriff of Hawkins county, Ten- 
nessee, died recently from the following sin- 
gular cause: While throwing on his overcoat, 
he struck his hand on the door knob, and slight- 
ly abraded the skin; he then put on a wet glove 
and rode several miles, took a chill—gangrene, 
and perhaps tetanus, followed—resulting in his 
death on the seventh day. 


DeciareD Free.—Agnes Robinson, the col- 
ored woman who was arrested in this city last 
June, and taken to Washington county, Mary- 
land, where she was claimed as a slave, has 
been declared, after a jury trial in that county, 
to be a free woman, under a deed of munumis- 
sion from John Witmer, sen., dated in 1847. 
From the history of the case, which we gave 
last summer, there can be no doubt that the 
woman was entitled to her freedom, and it is 
creditable to the justice of 
has ined it.—Republic, 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POSTMAS: 
: TER GENERAL. 


The expenditures of the Department in the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1859, _ were 
$11,458,083.62 ; the total revenue $7,968,484.07, 
being an increase of 6 per cent, over the revenne 
of the preceding year. To the expense ac- 
count, however, must be added the ascertained, 
liabilities of the Department from the failure of 
the appropriation, amounting to $4,296,009.26, 
making a total of expenditures and liabilites ot 
$15,754,692.89. 

The estimate of expenditures for 1860 is a 
total of $15,038,627.62. The estimated means 
$10,222,534.91. Deficiency $4,816,092.71. 

TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS. 

On the 30th of June last there were in opera- 
tion 8,723 mail routes. The number of con- 
tractors was 7,353. 

The length of these routes is estimated at 
260,052 miles, divided as follows, viz: Railroad, 
26,010 miles ; steamboat, 19,209 miles ; coach, 
63,041 miles ; inferior modes, 151,792 miles, 

The total annual transportation of mails was, 
82,368,402 miles, costing $9,468,757, and diyi- 
ded as follows: Railroad, 27,268,384 miles, at 
$3,243,974, about 11.9 cents per mile; steam- 
hoat, 4,569.962 miles, at$1,157,843, about 254, 
cents. a mile; coach, 23,448,398 miles,—at- 
$2,134,094, about 13.36 cents a mile; inferior 
modes, 27,021,658 miles, at $1,932,846, about 
7.15 cents a mile. 

Compared with the service reported June 30, 
1858, there is a decrease of 551 miles in the 
length of the mail routes; an addition of 
3,542,911 miles to the annual transportation, 
being about 4.4 per cent., and of $1,673,339 to 
the cost, or about.21.46 per cent. 

NUMBER OF POST OFFICES. 
Whole number of post offices in the Uni- 

ted States on the 30th June, 1858 - 27,977 
Number that were established during 

the year ending June 30, 1859 - 1,455 
Number that were discontinued - 893 
Net increase of offices in the year ~ 562 
Whole number of post offices on the 30th 

of June, 1859 - - - + «+ « - 28,539 

DEAD LETTERS. 

The whole uumber of dead letters, contain- 
ing money, registered and sent ont during the 
year ending June 30, 1859, was 9,726, of which 
8,574 were delivered, leaving 1,152 unclaimed. 
The whole amount of money received was 
$45,718.14; restored to owners, $41,143.74. 

The number of letters registered and sent 
out, containing valuable enclosures, other than 
money, such as bills of exchange, drafts, bonds, 
Treasury warrants, &c., was 8,647; of which 
7,738 have been restored to the owners, leaving 
unclaimed 909, 

The amount of enclosures was $2,502,298.11, 
the amount of the enclosures in sterling was 
£6,983 15s. 5d.; the amount of the enclosures 
in francs was 104,421, 

The number of dead letters returned (un- 
opened) to foreign countries during the last 
fiscal year was 133,982, divided as follows, viz: 
England, 60,310; France, 15,757; Prussia, 
18,409; Bremen, 6,819; Hamburg, 1,401; 
Canada, 27,530 ; New Brunswick, 1,780; Nova 
Scotia, 1,868. 

PENNY POST, 

The report recommends a modification of the 
act regulating the delivery of “drop letters,” 
and which is now done chiefly by private ex- 
presses. A reason for improvement in this 
matter is urged upon the fact that the box sya- 
tem is rapidly eut-grown by the population of 
large cities, no memory being equal to the task 
of distribution, without frequent blunders and 
constant confusion. 

NEWSPAPER EXCHANGES. 


of postage, any more than it should transpoi 

anything for the farmer, the merchant, or me- 
chanic, free of postage. It then proceeds to the 
weak and fallacious argument that the journal- 
ist might as well claim that his stationery and 
his type should be furnished at the public ex- 
pense. The report also urges the repeal of the 
statute of 1852, requiring that weekly newspa- 
pers be delivered free of postage to all subscri- 
bers residing within the limits of the county in 
which they are published. The report argues 
strenuously in favor of both these propositions. 

The report says that the Department suffers 
from the policy of making the mails subsidiary 
to the maintenance of travelling linew and that 
enormous sums are thus paid to companies for 
mails which are so light as scarcely to yield 
sufficient revenue to pay for carrying them on 
horseback. Four-horse coaches are thus run 
on border and unfrequented routes, and steam- 
boat lines are subsidized at an outlay which 
would afford postal accommodations to entire 
States, merely that the owners of these lines 
may be enriched, and that the public may have 
easy, certain, and economical modes of convey- 
ance for passengers and goods. To obviate 
this in some measure, the Department will in 
future enforce the laws of 1845, requiring all 
mail contracts to be let to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder. 

The express mail agents from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, westward, have 
been discontinued, and the baggage-masters 
substituted for them, at reduced compensation, 
thus saving $19,100 per annum. 

The report complains of the exorbitant 
charges for railroad mails, which are from $50 
to $375 per mile here, while in Canada oe 
are $30 for day and $40 for night service. It 
is also stated that, on one hundred and thirty- 
seven railroad routes, the mails are transported 
without contract, the companies refusing to 
make contracts. They carry the mails when 
and as they please, and the Department is 
obliged to submit. But the report says that 
this is to be stood no longer; that proposals 
will be invited from all the companies for car- 
rying the mails, and that no mails will be de- 
livered except to contracting parties. 

The amount of a demanded for 
the great through mail between Portland and 
New Orleans was so large, that, in view of the 
embarrassments of the Department, the service 
was not begun. Four routes were proposed for 
the contract: one through Boston, Albany, and 
the lake cities, to Cincinnati, or through Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg; and the other three by 
the seaboard line, differing only in the route 
below Baltimore. 

The Mississippi-river mail is denounced by 
the report as a mere waste of money, more than 
thirteen hundred thousand dollars having been 
expended on it since the passage of the act, 
with a return go slight as scarcely to justify the 
designation of the expenditure as postal in its 
character. The service could be performed for 
one-fourth the sum it now costs, were it con- 
tracted for by the trip. 

For the six different California mail routes, 
the gross annual disbursements were $2,184,677, 
and the receipts from them $339,747, showing 
a loss of $1,844,949.66 per annum. There was 
a loss on all the lines. On that through Pana- 
ma, $738,250 was spent, and bat $299,972.69 
received; on that by Tehuantepec, $250,000 
was spent, and $5,276.68 received; on the 
overland mail from San Antonio to San Diego; 
$196,448 was spent, and $601 received; on 
that by St. Louis and El Paso to San Francis- 
co, $600,000 was spent, and $27,229.94 receiv- 
ed; on the monthly mail from Kansas, Mis- 
souri, to Stockton, California, $79,999 was 
spent, and $1,255 received; on that from St. 
Joseph, Missouri, via Utah, to Placerville, Cal- 
ifornia, $320,000 was spent, and $5,412 receiv- 
ed. ‘The local mail service for California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Utah, cost, in addition, 
$508,697, making in all $2,695,394 for the ser- 
vice of a population of not more than six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls, or at the rate of 
$4.14 for each person, while the postal facilities 
of the rest of the Union, contgining thirty mil- 
lions of people, cost less than forty-one cents 
for each person. The report, therefore, urgently 


calls for the curtailment of the Pacific service. 


The contract for the ocean mail service he- 
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has Been given to Cornelius Vanderbilt, and 
will be carried, via Nicaragua, at $37,500 for 
those from New York, and $150,000 for those 
from New Orleans. With this route in opera- 
tion, the Tehuantepec service ought to be dis- 
pensed with. The Postiongier General also rec- 
ommends the discontinuance of the overland 
mail from San Antonio to San Diego, as totally 
unnecessary under any circumstances. The 

at overland mail he attempted to reduce 

m a semi-weekly to a weekly mail, but found 
that he had no power todo so. He considers 
the route unnecessary, and maintains that, with- 
out a railroad, it is impossible to convey the 
whole of the Pacific mail overland, as those 
carried semi-monthly by the steamers weigh 
ten tons, and would require ten coaches instead 


of one, and cost, at the present rate, six mil- | 


lions of dollars per annum. 

The Kansas and Stockton mail was a dead 
failure. But four through mails arrived at 
Kansas, and only two at Stockton. The Inde- 
pendence and Placerville mails he also recom- 
mends to be stopped. It has already been re- 
duced from a weekly to a semi-monthly mail, 
at a reduction of $115,060 cost. 

The mail service between Havana and 
Charleston and Savannah, by the steamship 
Isabel, has been discontinued, as it cost $60,000 

er annum, and the revepue from it was but 
10,057.66. The mails are taken now from 
Charleston and Savannah to Fernandina, thence 
by the Florida railroad to Cedar Keys, and 
thence taken by the New Orleans steamers to 
Havana, at a saving of $19,942.34 per annum. 

The report urges further legislation, to enable 
the Department to build a new post office at 
Philadelphia. An act passed in 1858 estab- 
lished 695 new post routes, but made no pro- 
vision for their support. One of these, from 
St. Paul to Puget Sound, would cost $600,000 


_ annually. They would all be unproductive, 


and have not been put in operation. During 
the year, 30,837 mail bags were purchased, 
being 9,937 more than in the previous year. 
Contracts for four years have been made,,for 
the delivery of bags at higher prices than those 
of the last contracts. 

On the subject of retrenchment, the report 
has much to say. The Department has saved, 
the past year, $1,826,471, chiefly in the curtail- 
ment of transportation, discontinuance of routes, 
and in the California service. The heaviest re- 
duction has been in Missouri, where there had 
been an annual loss of $499,214, and the next 
in Texas, where the loss had been $622,783. 
In Louisiana, the annual loss has reached 
$581,315. The report again urges the abolition 
of the franking privilege, as well as of the Pa- 
cific overland service. It opposes an increase 
of the rates of postage. 

As regards the foreign mails, the report says : 
The aggregate amount of postage, (sea, inland, 
and foreign,) on mails conveyed to and from 
Europe by the several lines of mail steamers 
employed by this Department, was $484,668.51 ; 
and by the British packets of the Cunard 
line, performing an equal number of trips, 
$805,629.64. The North German Lloyd and 
Hamburg lines of mail packets also conveyed 
mails to and from Bremen and Hamburg, re- 
spectively, the postages on which amounted to 
$48,151.71, making the total postages on Uni- 
ted States and European mails, conveyed by all 
lines during the year, $1,338,449.89. 

The cost of transatlantic service performed 
by steamships employed by this Department, 
under the provisions of the act of the 14th 
June, 1858, (which limits the compensation to 
the United States postage, sea and land, when 
the conveyance is by American steamers, and 
to the sea postage when by foreign steamers,) 
‘was $324,610.62; twenty-six round trips being 
performed by American steamships for the sum 
of $199,261.09, averaging $7,663.88 per round 
trip, and twenty-six and a half trips by foreign 
steamships, at $125,349.53, averaging $4,730.17 
per round trip. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


TREASURY DaPaRTMenr, Dee. 5, 1859. 

Siz: In compliance with an act of Congress, 
entitled “An act supplementary to an act to 
establish the Treasury Department,” approved 
May 10, 1800, I have the honor to submit the 
following report: 
On the first day of July, 1858, 

being the commencement of 

the fiscal year 1859, the bal- 


ance in the treasury was - $6,398,316.10 


3 The receipts into the treasury 


during the fiscal year 1859 
re as follows: 
the quarter ending Sep- 
r 30, 1858— 
customs $13,444,520.28 
Brom publiclands 421,171.84 
From miscellane- 


neous sources 959,987.34 
From treasury 
notes - - 405,200.00 


From loan autho- 
rized by act of 
June 14, 1858, 10,000,000.00 








25,230,879.46 
For the quarter ending De- 
ecemher 31, 1858— 
From customs 9,064,228.60 
From publiclands 402,190.97 
From miscellane- 
neous sources 306,200.24 
From _treasn 
notes - - 1,122,000.00 
10,884,619.81 
For the quarter ending March 
81, 1859— 
From customs = 12,786,252.19 
From publiclands 490,947.78 
From miscellane- 
neous sources 503,319.58 
From treasury 
notes - - 160,000.00 
From loan autho- 
rized by act of 
June 14, 1858, 8,535,000.00 
22,475,519.55 
For the quarter ending June 
80, 1859—- 
From customs 14,280,823.31 
From publiclands 442,376.71 
From miscellane- 
neous sources 313,052.17 
From _ treasury 
notes - - 7,980,200.00 
From loan autho- 
rized by act of 
June 14, 1858, 85,000.00 
———- 23,191,452.19 





The aggregate means, there- 
fore, for the service of the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1859, were 88,090,787.11 


—— 


The expenditures during the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, 
were as follows: 

For the quarter ending Sept. 30 
1858 - . : - 

For the quarter ending Dec. 31, 
1858 - - . - 

For the quarter ending March 
IEE 5, Sets 

For the quarter ending June 30, 
1859 - se 





83,751,511.57 





Which amount was applied to 
’ the various branches of the 
publie service as follows : 
Civil, foreign intercourse, an 
miscellaneous - = - 
Bervice of Interior Department, 

(Indians and Pensions) - 
Service of War Department, 


Service of Navy Department - 14,712,610.2 














: $21,708,198.51 seven exhibits the amount of goods in ware- 
- 17,956,347.85 
- 17,874,779.86 
- 26,212,185.35 


d 
- $23,635,820.94 


4,753,972.60 
- 23,243,822.38 


——————— 20,618,865,85 
uring 


the three remaining quarters 
of the current fiscab year are 
as follows : 

From customs. - $40,000,000.00 
From publiclands 2,000,000.00 
From miscellane- 


ous sources - 1,500,000.00 
From _ treasury 
notes - - 5,756,400.00 


From loan autho- 
rized by act of 
June 14, 1858 1,170,000.00 





$50,426,400.00 


Making the aggregate of ascer- 
tained and estimated means 
for the current fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1860 - + 15,384,541.39 


The expenditures for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal 
year 1860, that ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1859, were: 

For civil, foreign intercourse, 








and miscellaneous - - $4,748,130.89 
For service of Interior Depart- 
ment, (Indian and Pensions) 1,739,176.11 
For service of War Department 5,473,949.10 
For service of Navy Department 3,381,551.90 
For public debt - - + 4,664,366.76 
20,007,174.76 
The probable expenditures from 
appropriations heretofore 
made by law, during the three 
remaining quarters of the cur- 
rent fiscal year to June 30, 
1860, are estimated at - - $40,995,558.23 
Making the expenditures for the 
current fiscal year, under ex- 
isting authority - - - 61,002,732.99 
Deducting this aggregate ex- 
penditure from the aggregate 
of the before-estimated means 
for the current fiscal year, 
1860, will leave an estimated 
balance in the treasury on the 
30th June, 1860, of - -$14,381,808.40 


Estimates for the fiscal year from July 1, 1860, 
to June 30, 1861. 
Balance in the treasury July 1, 
1860, as abovestated -  -$14,381,808.40 
Estimated receipts from customs 
from July 1, 1860, to June 30, 
1861 - : : : - 
Estimated receipts from public 
lands from July 1, 1860, to 
June 30,1861 _—- - - 
Estimated receipts from miscel- 
laneous sources from July 1, 


60,000,000.00 


4,000,000.00 


1860, to June 30,1861 ° - 2,225,000.00 
Aggregate receipts - - 80,606,808.40 


Estimated expenditures from 

permanent appropriations ~- $8,173,582.48 
Estimated expenditures from 
unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations - —- - : 
Estimated expenditures from 
new appropriations estimated 
for - + + = + 46,278,893.56 


12,262,452.75 


_ 66,714,928.79 


Deducting the aggregate estima- 
ted expenditures from the ag- 
gregate estimated receipts in- 
to the Treasury during the 
fiscal year, from July 1, 1860, 
to June 30, 1861, as above 
stated, the estimated balance 
will remain in the Treasu 


on the 30th June, 1861, of $13,891,879.61 


The failure of Congress, at its last session, to 
pass the bill for the service of the Post Office 
Department renders necessary appropriations 
for that Department which must be paid during 
the present fiscal year. As these amounts are 
not contained in the preceding statement, it 
will be necessary to consider them, in order to 
arrive at the true condition of the treasury at 
the close of the present and next fiscal years. 

Tt will be seen from the communication of 


port on the estimates, that there will be re- 
quired to pay the deficiency in that Depart- 
ent for the fiscal year ending the 30th ; an 
1859, the sum of $4,296,009; and to supply 
the deficiency for the present fiscal year ending 
the 30th of June, 1860, the further sum of 
$5,526,324. In addition to these amounts, the 
Secretary of the Interior submits an estimate 
for the sum of $539,350, which he will require 
during the present fiscal year to out cer- 
tain Indian treaties approved at the close of the 
last session of Congress. These three sums, 
amounting to $10,361,683, must be met during 
the present fiscal year, and must therefore be 
deducted from the estimated balance in the 
treasury on the 30th of June, 1860, which will 
leave in the treasury at that time an estimated 
balance of $4,020,125.40, and an estimated bal- 
ance, on the 30th June, 1861, of $3,530,196.61. 
This last amount will be increased to the extent 
of the unexpended appropriations for the next 


B 


= 


ndrawn on the 30th of June, 1861. 

It will be seen that there will be no necessity 

to provide additional means for the treasury, 

provided the receipts should be equal to the 

estimates, and the appropriations made by Con- 

gress do not exceed the amounts estimated for 

by the Department. 

I submit, with much confidence, the estimate 

of probable receipts during the present and | 
next fiscal years. It is based upon the opera- 

tions of our trade and commerce for the last 

twelve months, and upon the conviction that 
the business of the country will continue in its 
present state of comparative prosperity. 

At the last session of Congress I submitted 
an estimate of the probable receipts into the 
treasury for the then three remaining quarters 
of the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1859. 
The result has approximated the estimate with 
unprecedented accuracy—the actual receipts 
being $38,579,391, while the estimate was 
$38,500,000—and as the present estimates are 
based upon similar data, it should greatly 
strengthen the confidence to be put in their 
correctness. 

Some apprehension has been felt that the 
large amount of imports during the last twelve 
mouths would be attended with unhappy re- 
sults in the business of the country. This ap- 
prehension would be well founded, if the facts 
showed that the imports exceeded the wants of 
the country, and its ability to pay for them. 
The imports during the last fiscal year (as 
will be seen by reference to table seven) were 
$338,768,130, whilst the exports for the same 
period were $356,789,462, showing an excess 
of exports over imports of $18,021,332. As 
large as the imports for the last fiscal year were, 
they have goue into consumption. Table forty- 


house at New York, on the Ist of November, 
for a series of years. It will be seen that the 
amount on hand on the Ist of November last 
does not exceed the amount in previous years 
when the country was highly prosperous, an 

its business steady and regular. These figures 
do not exhibit an unhealthy state of trade and 
husiness. One fact, however, connected with 
our exports has attracted much attention, and 
led many to believe that we were importing be- 
yond ou®ability to pay: I allude to the in- 
crease of specie in our export tables. If specie 
occupied in the business of the country only 
the position of a circulating medium, and the 
supply was limited accordingly, there would be 
just ground for this apprehension; such, how- 
ever, is not the case. It constitutes an import- 
1 | ant element in the list of our productions ; and, 
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the Postmaster General, accompanying my re- | 
ask for it a consideration at this time. 


ferred upon the commercial interest of the coun- 


ject cannot be over-estimated, and it is hoped 


fiscal year which may remain in the treasury | ; 


aoxiety. In this connection it should be ob- 


nia~mines, and has increased very much in 
proportion to their increased production, as 
will be seen by reference to table eight, which 
exhibits for a series of years the amount of 
our export of specie. The exact amount of 
the production of the California mines during 
this period is not known, but it is believed that 
it exceeds very largely the amount which has 
been generally stated. We have no reliable 
mode of ascertaining it; but, from the best in- 
formation I haye been able to obtain, I should 
estimate the amount for the last year at not less 
than seventy millions of dollars, 

The Secretary proceeds to discuss this sub- 
ject, and arrives at the conclusion that no harm 
will result from the exportation of surplus spe- 
cie, or from making up the difference between 
our exports and imports of other commodities 
with this annual product of our mines. In the 
opinion of the Secretary, no reliable estimate 
can be made of the quantity of specie in circu- 
lation. 

The Secretary thinks that his estimates of re- 
ceipts for the ensuing two fiscal years will be 
borne out by actual results, but if the scale of 
public expenditure is enlarged, it will become 
unecessary for Congress to provide for the defi- 
ciency. He agrees with the President, that the 
Government should not go in debt to meet its 
current expenses in a time of peace, and that 
revenue should be raised by increasing the 
tariff duties. But he adheres to his recommenda- 
tions of last year, to as the mode of levying 
duties ad valorem, while the President again re- 
fers Congress to his recommendation of specific 
duties. 

Of the public debt, the Secretary says : 
“The public debt on the Ist July, 1858, 
as stated in my last annual report, was 
$25,155,977.66. The act of June 14, 1858, au- 
thorized an additional loan of $20,000,000, 
which has been accordingly negotiated. Of 
this, $18,620,000 had been paid into the treas- 
ury, and the stock issued therefor, on the lst of 
July, 1859, the commencement of the present 
fiscal year. A portion of the joint has 
been since paid, and the stock therefor issued. 
The balance will doubtless be soon completed, 
which will make the permanent public debt 
$45,155,977.66. 

“Of the temporary public debt authorized 
by the act of December 23, 1857, providing for 
the issue of $20,000,000 in treasury notes, 
there were outstanding on the Ist July, 1858, 
as shown by my last report, $19,754,800. On 
the 30th June, 1859, the close of the last fiscal 
year, the amount of these notes outstanding 
was $15,046,800. The details of the various 
descriptions of the public debt on the 30th June, 
1859, are shown by the statement marked 3. 
“In the estimated means of the treasury for 
the present and uext fiscal years, it will be seen 
that no provision is made for the permanent 
redemption of any portion of the twenty-mil- 
lions of treasury notes. The authority for re- 
issuing these notes will expire on the 30th June 
next, and it will therefore be necessary for Con- 
gress to extend the law for'that purpose for 
another period.” 

The following passages are of general in- 
terest : 

“On the 21st of January last, I submitted to 
the House of Representatives, in answer to res- 
olutions of that body, a report in reference to 
the export and import trade of the United 
States with Great Britainand France. The in- 
vestigation which I was required-to make for 
that purpose brought to my attention the vari- 
ous systems adopted by different countries of 
obtaining and keeping commercial statistics. 
These systems are so variant that I found it 
impracticable to institute any comparison of 
the facts exhibited in the tables ot different 
Governments, which could be regarded as ac- 
curate and reliable. Every commercial man 
will pronounce such a state of things an evil of 
great magnitude, and one which demands a 
prompt remedy, if it can be found. 

“To avoid a recapitulation of the views pre- 
sented in that report, and for the purpose of 
bringing the subject to the attention of the pres- 
ent Congress, I append to this report a copy of 
hat communication, (marked 11,) and would 
I do 
not know a greater benefit that could be con- 


try, at so small an expense, than the adoption 
by the leading commercial Governments of the 
world of a uniform system of commercial ata- 
tistics—-a uniform unit and currency, and uni- 
form weights and measures. Upon one branch 
of the subject, valuable suggestions will be 
found in the accompanying report of the di- 
rector of the mint. The importance of the sub- 


‘ 


that it will receive the careful consideration of 
Congress at its present session. 

“T must again call the attention of Congress 
to the provisions of the act of March 3, 1857, 
on the subject of deposits hy disbursing agents, 
and repeat the recommendations heretofore 
made for its modification. I my former reports 
I have presented the reasons for some change 
of that act so fully, that I deem it unnecessary 
o do more at this time than to refer to those 
reports, and, for the reasons thercin stated, 
again to request the action of Congress on the 
subject.” 

The Secretary concludes his report by recom- 
mending appropriations for the completion of 
various public buildings in this city, Charleston, 
New Orleans, and elsewhere. 





. AROLITIONISTS ORDERED TO LEAVE KentUc- 
KY.—On Friday last, thirty-six persons arrived 
in Cincinnati, having been ordered to leave 
Madison county, Kentucky, on account of their [ 
Abolition feelings. They were the neighbors 
and co-workers of the Rev. John G. Fee, a 
Kentucky Abolitionist, whose lectures at the 
North have attracted some attention. Among 
the exiles are Rev. J. R. Rogers, principal of a 
school at Berea, and his family; J. D. Reed 
aud family; John S. Hanson and family; Rev. 
J. F. Boughton ; E. T. Hayes and S. Life, car- 
penters; A. G. W. Parker, a native of South 
Carolina ; —— Toney, a native of Tennessee ; 
John Smith, a native of Ohio, a farmer, who 
has lived in Kentucky some years. It appears 
there has been much excitement in the county 
since John Brown’s Harper’s Ferry raid, and 
that the parties above referred to left in conse- 
quence of resolutions passed by a large county 
meeting, giving them ten days to depart the 
State, or abide the coaailaoiee Rev. Mr. 
Fee is among the number ordered to depart. 


Summary PuyisuMent.—Just as we were go- 
ing to press, we learn that a travelling agent 
for maps, in an adjoining county, went into a 
negro quarter at a late hour in the night, and 
was preaching Abolitionism to the negroes. An 
old favorite servant went and waked up his 
master, and informed him that there was a 
white man out there, preaching to the negroes. 
The gentleman went out and made the negroes 
hoist and hang him to a joist, dug a hole and 
buried him the same night.— Waynesboro’ ( Ga.) 
News, December 6. 


Tue Wanverer Case.—Teneriffe advices of 
December Ist mention the landing there by a 
French vessel of a man representing himself 
as Captain George Walker, of the American 
schooner William. It is probable that he is 
the captain of the slaver Wanderer, who was 
left in the lurch by his mate. 


Joun Brown’s Pocket Knire.—A citizen 
of Harper’s Ferry has just forwarded, for pre- 
sentation to Gov. Wise, the veritable pocket 
knife of John Brown. The article in question 


Thursday evening, previous to his departure, 
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THE MESSAGE—BUCHANAN AND 
BRECKINRIDGE. 


There is a remarkable similarity between the 
tenor of the message and the speech of Mr. 


appearance about the same time, they 
they arrive at precisely the same rig 


as it regards Slavery in the Territories. The 
agree in taking the Dred Scott decision as the 





the same right to move to the Territories with 
their slaves that other citizens have to go with 
their flocks and herds. They agree in denying 
that the Territorial Legislatures have the right 


sists strongly, that if the rights of slaveholders: 
are not protected by the local Legislatures, 


to the institution the necessary support, Mr 
Buchanan intimates the same thing cautious}, 
but refers the slaveholders, in the first place,’to 
the courts for redress. 

This coincidence of views between the Prisi- 
dent and Vice President is remarkable in these 

times of “ Democratic” turmoil, With the ¢m- 

bitious views of the Vice President, it is harlly 
probable that he would willingly consent to yun 

a second. time for the place he now holds, and 

we are at a loss to understand the cause of the 

apparent concert. The opinion is prevalent 

that Mr. Breckinridge will be the candidate te- 

lected by the Charleston Convention, as a con- 

promise between the extremes represented by 

Douglas on the one hand, and Wise on the othe» 

Mr. Buchanan is known to be inimical to both 

those gentlemen, and it is not improbable that, 

as between them, he would greatly prefer the 
Vice President. But there is reason to believe 
that, notwithstanding his declaration to the 
contrary in his inaugural, he is laboring for a 
renomination, and will leave no stone unturned 

to retain power in his own hands. 

Besides taking high Southern ground, as it 
regards Slavery in the Territories, the Presi- 
dent has several other cards, which he has 
played with no-little skill in his message. It 
would be difficult to conceive of a platform bet- 
ter calculated to reconcile the conflicting inter- 
ests which will be represented in the Charles- 
ton Convention, than the President has put to- 
gether in the message. 

In the first place, he is for the Dred Scott 
decision, and declares, with that decision, that 
neither Congress nor the Legislature of a Ter- 
ritory can exclude Slavery therefrom, and that 
the right of slaveholding in the Territories must 
be protected. This is ultra Southern, but to 
offset it, he is entirely opposed to the repeal of 
the laws which prohibit the African slave trade. 
As a bait for the West, he insists upon a Pa- 
cific railroad; but the West is too intelligent to 
be imposed upon by it, since he has already in- 
dicated that his influence will be given in favor 
of a road through Texas and Arizona. 

This plank, therefore, is a delusion, but it was 
designed for the West, and is distasteful to the 
Virginia politicians. 


the President recommends the acquisition of 
Cuba, Mexico, and Central America, by pur- 
chase or conquest, and thus holds out to the 
entire South the hope of the iadefinite exten- 
sion of Slavery, and to the North immense com- 
mercial advantages. , 

We doubt if any of the politicians of the par- 
ty to which the President béefongs will be able 
to patch up a platform better adapted to the 
exigencies of the occasion than is afforded by 
the message. The North is in the majority, 
but at Charleston the South will rule on the 
Slavery question, and will compel the party te 
accept a candidate at least as strongly commit- 
ted to Southern views as the President. The 
name of Douglas in that body will be a fire- 
brand, and he will be spurned by the South 
with indignation. 

The eccentricities of Governor Wise would 
alone be sufficient to extinguish his chances, if 
he were otherwise acceptable. But his extreme 
views on the Slavery question, and his Virgin- 
ian repugnance to a Pacific railroad, and other 
measures of Western policy, will be as fatal to 


Douglas. 

On the whole, we shall not be surprised if 
the Charleston Convention renominates Mr. 
Buchanan, and we doubt if it eould dv better 
than to place Mr. Breckinridge’s name upon 
the ticket with him. Possession is said to be 
nine points of the law, and the present incum- 
bents have these decided advantages over their 
rivals. 





Tue Presipent’s OrGax Fos Destvnion.— 
The Washington Constitution of Saturday eve- 
ning last, in place of editorial, publishes a long 
letter from a Southern gentleman to a Northern 
“ Abolitionist,” which the editor warmly com- 
mends to his readers. In that letter, we find 
the following treasonable sentiment; and as the 
editor takes no exception to it, but on the con- 
trary commends the letter as a whole, we have 
a right to assume that he fully endorses it. The 
writer says : 

“T will not say what the South wil! do ifa 
calamity so fearful as the full and complete tri- 
umph of the ~_ Py party should befall our 
country. But I will say that, in my opinion, 
the slave States ought not to permit a Republi- 
can Administration of the Federal Government 
to be organized until every Southern man has 
ceased to live.” 

Could a more treasdnable sentiment be ut- 
tered? Does the President approve this dia- 
bolical appeal ? 

. 


AxoTHer Errort or Mr. Pryor. — Mr. 
Pryor, of Virginia, smarting under the severe 
discipline to which he was subjected by Mr. 
Nelson, of Tennessee, some weeks ago, made an 
attempt on Thursday last to reinstate himself in 
the estimation of his friends as an orator. But 


body, that he lacks the highest element of par- 
liamentaty oratory. He is verbose and declama- 
tory to the last degree, and lacks the command- 
ing faculty of clear and concise statement, as 
well as argumentative power. His declamation 


of expletives and epithets. He must prune his 





served that the of . h ited upon by a ber of citi- 
commences with kp discovery of the Gali Cum ei 
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Breckinridge delivered at Frankfort, as it ze-| 


ds the Sl stion. Th ake. their’ . 
DOME OG te agit en By Washington, directed to the President, to the 


both af;) 
fect greet coolness and moderation of tone, aa 


3 
starting point, and insist that slaveholders have\ 






to exclude Slavery; while Mr. Breckinridge in- 


Congress is bound to step forward and extend! 


To counterbalance this offence to Virginia, | 


him as “ popular sovereignty ” has been tc Mr. . 


he has only made the fact more patent to every- 


and denunciation are spoiled by a redundancy 


rhetoric of synonymous adjectives, and exhibit 
a degree ot coherency and distinctness of aim, 
before he can be regarded as an effective 
speaker ; but we suspect that Mr. Pryor is radi- 
cally deficient in the logical force which is es- 
sential to the great debater. He was congratu- 
lated when he sat,down, but fer what we could 
not understand, unless it was upon his good 
fortune in not waking up'the gentleman from 
Tennessee. He followed Mr. Grow, but he 
failed to controvert the clear and conelu- 


‘tegard to the defeat of last year’s appropriation 
bill. Indeed, after it was all over, we doubt if 
anybody on either side of the House could have 
told what Mr. Pryor had been talking about. 
He has read Burke, and hates the “ Black Re- 
publicans,” but he told us that in his first essay. 
His speech would read as well backwards as 
forwards, as objurgation No. five hundred 
prod be as appropriate for an exordium as for 
a peroration. 

There was one thing to approve in the speech 
of Mr. Pryor. He is sound upon one question 
of great importance. Under no circumstances 
will he listen to the idea of disunion. We con- 
gratulate him, as we do ex-Goy. Wise, upon his 
sudden conversion. 





ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


, Kansas is ready for admission into the Union. 
he has more population by fifty per cent. than 
regon, and probably as much as the regular 

apportionment requires. She has formed a 

‘Constitution, and sent three copies of it to 


President of the Senate, and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. We are informed 
by Mr. Arny, the bearer of the Constitution, that 
he has performed the duty assigned him by the 
Convention in delivering to the President the 
copy addressed to him, but that high dignitary 
has not condescended to notice the fact in his 
message. 
The people of Kansas have thought proper 
defeat all the President’s schemes of forcing 
lavery upon them under a Constitution con- 
ived in fraud and corruption, and he resents 
the assertion of popular rights as an insult, and 
treats their petition for admission into the Union 
with silent contempt. 
The excuse for this insult to the people of 
Kansas is, that they were required to take a 
census, and show a population of 93,000, be- 
fore being admitted into the Union, by the Eng- 
lish bill. They have disregarded this require- 
ment, which was not made of Oregon, and 
which is entirely unprecedented in the history 
of the admission of new States. It was imposed 
upon Kansas because she was not only free, 
but Republican in politics; and not imposed 
upon Oregon, with a far less population, be- 
cause she was believed'to be wedded to the 
support of the Administration. 
It is stated that the Black Democracy of the’ 
Senate will treat the application of Kansas 
with the same spirit of sectional arrogance and 
selfishness which the President, who is the 
mere creature of the slave oligarchy, has dis- 
played. We confess that we are disposed to 
doubt this statement, notwithstanding the large 
majority which the party has in that body. We 
doubt if the Northern members of the party, 
who have already ceased to represent their con- 
stituents, will be ambitious of widening the 
‘reach any farther. They must be conscious 
that the whole people of the free States would 
condemn such palpable submission to the rule 
of the slaveholding class as the rejection of 
Kansas would imply ; and that single act would 
seal their fate and that of their Presidential 
candidate. 
By the rejection of Kansas from the sister- 
hood of States, they may keep three votes out 
of the electoral colleges, which they are aware 
wduld be cast against them; but what they 
wauld gain by that act of mean subserviency to 
the slave power, they would lose ten times over 
in the other free States. 
If we could so far lose sight of the interests 
of the people of Kansas as to sacrifice them to 
a party triumph, we could ask nothing better 
than the rejection of the application of Kansas 
fo admission into the Union. But we have 
never acted on such principles, and shall urge 
upon Congress a contrary course, by every mo- 
tiyp of dnty and patriotism. The interests and 
hofor_of Kansas alone should govern the action 
ongress and the President ; and we presume 
that no man of candor will deny that shé is 
eminently entitled to come into the Union un- 
der the Constitution which she has recently 
formed and ratified by a popular vote, the Eug- 
lish bill to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
clause of that bill which requires her to take a 
census, and exhibit a population of 93,000, is a 
solemn enactment into the form of law of the 
malignant spite and meanness, and the disap- 
pointed ambition, which dictated the whole se- 
ries of measures of the Black Democracy for 
the enslavement of Kansas. On this very ac- 
count, we wish to see the State come into the 
Union in the face of that iniquitous statute ; we 
wish to see the men who voted for it now con- 
fess their unworthy motives by voting to ever- 
ride it. At any rate, the poisoned chalice will 
be put to their lips, and they must choose be- 
tween stultification and certain defeat in the 
Presidential contest in every free State. 
We incline to believe that they will eat their 
words with the best grace they can summon, 
and that no open and direct opposition will be 
m4Jeto the admission of Kansas into the Union. 





UNION MEETING IN WASHINGTON. 


The “ Americans” and “ Whigs ” attempted 
to hold a Union meeting at the Assembly 
Rooms in this city last Friday night, but were 
rudely interrupted, it is said, by an Alder- 
man, backed, as we understand, by some of 
the police, and the clerical force in the Depart- 
meats. The call was addressed to all lovers of 
the Union, irrespective of parties; but the offi- 
com of the meeting were all, or nearly all, of the 
American and Whig parties. A rude fellow 
broke in upon the prayer of the Rev. Dr. Gurley 
with boisterous oaths and clamor, but at length 
peace was restorec, anit the leaders of the meet- 
ing proceeded to read resolutions and to discuss 
them. Richard S. Coxe, Esq., presided, and 
in explaining the object of the meeting de- 
nounced John Brown and his abettors with 
great severity, but said nothing against the 
Southern advocates of disunion and the slave 
trade. Mr. Carrington did a good deal better, 
and the resolutions which he presented dis- 
played a manly spirit of hostility to the dis- 
unionists of the South. The speech and the 
resolutions greatly irritated the “ Democracy” 
present, who are ever ready to apologize for or 
defend the Southern propagandists of Slavery 
and disunion. They therefore interrupted the 
proceedings before a vote was taken, by calling 
for Walter Lenox, Esq., a new convert to 
“Democracy” from the ranks of Whiggery. 

Mr. Lenox took the stand without ceremony, 
and, from the tenor of his remarks, it is evi- 
dent that he regarded himself as a conqueror. 
He at once began to deprecate the meeting as 
unnecessary, and concluded by offering a sub- 
stitute for the resolutions of Mr. Carrington. 
In the mean time the platform gave way, and 
Old.Line Whigs, Americans, and “ Democrats,” 
came down together. This, we learn, was the 
conelusion of the affair. We have heard it 
claimed, on both sides, that the resolutions, 
pro. and con, were adopted, but such was the 
“noise and confusion in the crowd,” as Gen. 
Cass would say, that no one seems to know 
heads or tails of the matter. Here is another 
illustration of the devotion of the Black De- 
mocracy to the Union and to Jaw and order. 

One remark of Mr. Lenox is especially wor- 
thy of ncte. While conceding to the members 
of Congress a certain degree of liberty of speech 
in the Capitol, he said, with emphasis, that there 
was @ limit to the freedom of speech, and that 
no man would be allowed to utter incendiary 
sentiments! Mr. Lenox omitted to say who 
was to be the censor, or how his behests were 





sive statement which that gentleman made in 


to be enforced. Whether the President and 





his police force, known here in common par- 
lance as the “ African Grabbers,” are to take 
the responsibility of overlooking the delibera- 
tions of Congress, or whether Mr. Lenox is to 
summon a posse, in the name of Judge Lynch, 
for that purpose, we are not informed. But, 
at any rate, itis satisfactory to know that the 
political incendiaries will be taken care of. 





GOVERNOR WISE A UNION MAN. 


Wonders will never cease. Governor Wise, 
who in 1856 threatened to dissolve the Union 
in the event of Fremont’s election to the Presi- 
dency, and actually met the Governors of North 
and South Carolina and Georgia at Raleigh, 
with a view to concert a plan of disunion, is 
now the most violent, rampant, and intolerant 
Unionist in the land. He will not dissolve the 
Union himself, nor will he be driven out by 
others. He declares that the Union “ must 
and shall be preserved.” The preservation of 
the Union was the burden of his racy and 
piquant speech to the medical students who 
abandoned Philadelphia, and went down to the 
Richmond school. We give some specimens 
of his intense unionism, for the reason that no 
language which we can cammand will begin to 
convey an idea of the intensity of his devotion 
to the flag of his country. He says: 


“As Ihave said to the military to-day, my 
friends, 1 say to you here now in civil life: T 
mean to stand by my State; I mean to stand 
by my neighbor; I mean to stand by my indi- 
vidual rights ; I mean to stand by my rights of 
property ; I mean to stand by my rights of per- 
son; above all, I mean to stand by my moral 
rights of honor, and I mean to stand, last but 
not least, by my political rights in this nation, 
the highest of which, in # national point of 
view, is the Constitution and the Union of these 
States. [Tremendous applause.] If any Black 
Republican, if any Abolitionist, if any fanatic, 
if any fool, if any worse than fool, if wicked 
men among the masses or in the high places of 
the country, wish to take this Union from me, 
they shall not do it. I will fight first. [Cheers. | 
If the Union is to be dissolved, they shall dis- 
solve it, not I. [Applause.| If any are to be 
driven from under the flag that floats over yon- 
der Capitol, and over the Capitol at Washing- 
ton—the flag of the stars and stripes, under 
which ‘the Revolutionary war was fought, 
under which the last war with England was 
fought, under which the Mexican war was 
fought, under which every war, so far as I can 
will it, shall be fought—I say if any are to be 
driven out from under this flag, it shall be those 
who seek to drive me out! |Cheers.] Jackson 
said, and I will repeat his words, ‘The Union 
shall be preserved.’ It shall be preserved by 
force of arms, if in no other way. [Applause. | 


* * * andif they cannot mind their own 
business, if they cannot discontinue their vi- 
cious intermeddling with us, we will make them 
do it. [Cheers.] If we cannot do this by peace- 
ful and self-reliant means, why, as you are 
aware, gentlemen, 2 little blood-letting, a little 
phlebotomy, will reduce the fever—[laughter]— 
and I tell you now, though I do not express it 
as a message to the Legislature of Virginia, for 
it is not my part to do so—that if blood must 
flow, if the tocsin of war must be sounded, if 
we must buckle on our armor, if red battle 
will stamp its foot, this nation alone shall not 
feel the shock. The real groundwork of dis- 
sension in this country—the real cause, the 
real root of the disease—is the foreign influence 
of Great Britain. Your external commerce, 
your exports and imports, the constant inter- 
course between New England and Old England, 
all beget a sympathy between Old and New 
England, stronger, I sometimes fear, than the 
sympathy which New England feels for us; 
and whenever New English fanaticism joins 
with Old English intolerance in an effort to dis- 
solve this Union—any effort like that of which 
John Brown was the instrament—New Eng- 
land and Old England combined shall not avail 
to drive me-from the Union. No! With God’s 
help we will drive all the disunionists together 
back into Canada. Let them join Canada. Let 
the compact of fanaticism and intolerance be 
confined to British soil. As for me, I mean to 
stay here. . 

“A Voice In tHe Crown.—‘France will 
help us.’ 

“ I care not for aid or protection from France, 
Austria, or Russia; we are impregnable, 
{cheers,] we are invinciblé [cheers.] They 
talk about the ‘irrepressible conflict.’ Let it 
be irrepressible ; let it come; that Constitu- 
tion, that Union, will triumph as it has always 
triumphed. [Applause.] It cannot be other- 
wise. Look at that figure on that monument 
yonder, (pointing to the equestrian statue of 
Washington,)* and tell me whether mortal 
power in this country can, by any single blow, 
strike down that outstretched arm? As long 
as the arm of that monument is upheld, point- 
ing you to the honor, interest, and glory of our 
country—as long as that arm is upheld by the 
bravery, arms, and patriotism of this people, the 
North and the South will unite to drive every 
scoundrel-traitor out from us, until the country 
is made safer yet. [Applause.] Let you and 
me stand together, and our country will yet be 
safe, [applause,] and we may pursue our avo- 
cations — the mechanic arts, or professions, 
whatever they may be—in peace, as we have 
pursued them, until again, as in the natural 
tendency of nations, peace and plenty and proud 
pre-eminence shall reign, and she become so 
fat as to begin to kick again. [Applause and 
langhter.”’] 

In the course of his speech, Governor Wise 
details his plan of operations for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, and the development of the 
resources of Virginia. But his great specific 
for the consolidation of peace and union among 
the States is to wage war upon Great Britain. 
If elected President in 1860, he will immedi- 
ately demand of that Power that Canada shall 
not be “ used as a place of refuge for violators 
of our laws and disturbers of our peace.” He 
would make instant war upon abolition dis- 
unionism, and Canada is to be the battle- 
ground. Wendell Philips and Senator Wilson, 
whom he places in the same classification, are to 
be driven out of the Union, and pursued into 
Canada. The South and the North will be a 
unit in making this bloody war; and from the 
fearful figures of rhetoric which the valiant 
Governor employs, one might conclude that 
the Valley of St. Lawrence is to be the scene 
of the famous battle of Armageddon, in which 
Gog and Magog are to marshall their hosts and 
fight for the dominion of the world ! 

Governer Wise intends to eclipse the fame of 
John Brown. The latter invaded Virginia with 
twenty men; and now the Governor threatens 
to pursue the next invaders to New England 
and to Canada, with only ten men! Orlando 
Furioso, who tore up trees by their roots, and 
Don Quixote, who tilted against wind-mills, 
would be appalled at the mighty work which 
Governor Wise has cut out for himself. 

He has hit upon a novel expedient for get- 
ting the country into a war with England. 
Above all things, he wishes to arrest Fred 
Douglas on British soil. He would not “ bag” 
him. He knows what,hemp is made for better 
than that comes to. We quote the following: 


“Oh! if I had had one good, low, black, ra- 
kish, well-armed steamer, in Hampton Roads, I 
would have placed her on the Newfoundland 
banks, with orders, that if she found a British 

acket, with that negro on board, to take him— 
great applause|—and, by the eternal Gods! 
he should have been taken—taken with very 
gays instructions not to hang him before 
had the privilege of seeing him well-hung. 
Cre gd and cheers.] Then, then, if Queen 
ictoria called upon my friend, Mr. Buchanan, 
for reparation, I hope he would have said, that 
all be could do was That he said he could do 
at Harper’s Ferry. aughter.] If the Brit- 
ish Minister had Mal pare at this mad-cap 
Governor should be given to the British Lion, 
I would just deliberately have referred the ques- 
tion to you. [Tremendous applause.] I should 
have said to them, ‘come up and take me, and 
if my people are willing that I shall be sur- 
rendered, I will go without fuss.” 

This may be regarded as one of Governor 
Wise’s waking dreams. He imagines an im- 
possible and fantastic provocation to war, as 
the foundation for an equally fanciful exhibi- 





tion of heroism. . 





REPEAL OF THE MISSOURI COMPRO- 
SE. 

This measure was the touchstone of political 
orthodoxy four or five years ago. The sham 
Democracy of all shades approved it, and the 
Whigs for the most part acquiesced in it, as a po- 
litical necessity. But every year the fact is be- 
coming more apparent that it was a disastrous 
measure to the slave interest. It in the first 
plaée gained nothing to Slavery. It immedi- 
ately broke up the Whig party, disorganized 
and sectioralized the so-called Democracy, and 
built up the great Republican party. If the 
South now regards that party as dangerous to 
her peace and safety, she cannot disguise the 
fact that the aggressive Pro-Slavery spirit of 
her demagogues, and their bad faith in repeal. 
ing the Missouri Compromise, called the Re- 
publican party into existence. It was a neces- 
sity of the times, growing out of “ Democratic” 
perfidy aud Whig recreancy to the long-sub- 
sisting agreement between the North and South, 
by which the territories west and north of Mis- 
souri were dedicated to Freedom. 

But the treacherous “Democracy” and the 
imbecile Whigs have seen the error of their 
way, and now freely acknowledge the impolicy 
of their conduct. The distaste into which the 
repeal of the Compromise has fallen is strongly 
illustrated by the effort to elect a Speaker. The 
sham Democracy have been compelled to aban- 
don their nominee, Mr. Bocock, who voted for 
the repeal, and to take up Mr. Millson, who 
voted against it. The former could never num- 
ber more than 88 votes, while the latter re- 
ceived 96. The Republican candidate, who 
was an unqualified opponent of repeal, has re- 
ceived 112 votes, thus showing that, North and 
South, the favorite measure of the sham De*4 
mocracy has fallen into disrepute. 

Here, then, we have an illustration, on a grand 
scale, of the maxim, that “honesty is the best 
policy.” It were idle to expect the black De- 
mocracy to profit by it. 





A HOMESPUN PARTY. 

The Richmond (Va.) Whig gives the follow- 
ing pleasant account of a rather novel private 
party which assembled at the house of a lady 
in that city, in which the female portion of the 
company were arrayed in “ homespun ” of Vir- 
ginia manufacture. We have often heard of 
the manufactures of Richmond, and we had 
been led to suppose that the arts of life were 
carried to far higher perfection than is indica- 
ted by the description which the Whig furnishes 
of the “homespun” party. It would seem that 
Virginia skill has not yet gone beyond the 
manufacture of plain cotton stuffs, such as are 
used for common sheeting and shirting. The 
looms of that city, we are led to infer, manufac- 
ture nothing in the nature of cloth, or cassinet 
even, and the gentlemen were under the neces- 
sity of wrapping their patriotism and devotion 
to Southern rights in the unhallowed products 
of the North. We assume this to be the ease, 
because we have no reason to suppose that the 
hostility of Virginia to the North goes to the 
extent of repudiating all the modern inventions 
and improvements in the arts of life. We will 
not be so unjust as to conclude that the return 
to the old primitive homespun is a matter of 
choice, but that there was no alternative be- 
tween that material and Northern manufactures 
or importations. 

Tho facts stated by the Whig not only throw 
light upon the manufacturing skill of the Vir- 
ginians, but upon their foreign commerce. We 
understand this movement to be directed against 
the free States, while great efforts are making 
to encourage a direct trade with Europe. We 
have therefore a right to conclude that no dry 
goods are imported directly into Virginia from 
foreign countries. A “homespun party ” would 
have thrown a damper-upon the foreign im- 
porters as well as the dealers in Northern 
manufactures, had any of the former class been 
4n-Virginiz.—Wrien we'reflect that she is the 
oldest State in the Union, and not behind any 
State south of the Potomac in manvfacturing 
skill, the Whig’s picturesque description of the 
homespun party cannot fail to be regarded as a 
mortifying exposure of the rude and primitive 
condition of Southern society. The people im 
that section are dependent upon the North for 
everything, except the mere necessaries of life. 
They can neither manufacture nor import from 
Europe the clothes, shoes, and hats, they wear; 
and it might be shown that four-fifths of their 
coastwise trade with the North is conducted by 
Northern men in Northern vessels. 

We have no doubt that the ladies of Virginia 
are as patriotic and as disinterested as those of 
any other State or country ; they would without 
hesitation give their silks and laces for gun” 
wadding, and throw their jewelry into the com- 
mon treasury, if the honor and safety of their 
country should require it; but nothing is more 
certain than that when the crisis is past, they 
will expect to reimburse themselves for their 
self-denial by arraying themselves in the most 
elegant and fashionable stuffs which their 
means willafford. A homespun party must be 
a very pleasant and picturesque affair; but we 
shall be greatly surprised if the effect of such 
parties is to dispense with finer goods of North- 
ern manufacture or importation. 

In 1830-31, during the nullification era, the 
Southern people adopted the plan of wearing 
homespun as a means of discouraging inter- 
course with the North; and, if we are not mis- 
taken, the South Carolina delegation came to 
Washington dressed in blue jeans. But they 
soon grew tired or ashamed of it, and laid it 
aside. Sumptuary laws are proverbially un- 
popular, and it is utterly idle to expect their 
enforcement by voluntary associations. The 
Whig says: * 

“The movement towards Southern indpend- 
ence is progressing steadily. The people of 
Virginia are in dead earnest about this matter. 
While we gentlemen have contented ourselves, 
as yet, with meetings, speeches, &c., the ladies 
have begun to act. Without noise, they have 
commenced to give force and color to our reso- 
lutions—to put our theories into practice. We 
had the pleasure, a few evenings ago, of attend- 
ing a ‘home-spun party,’ given by a patriotic 
lady of this city, whose excellent good sense 
prompted her to substitute deeds for words, and 
to inaugurate at once that system of self-de- 
pendence which has been the theme of the in- 
numerable public meetings held recently in 
every county of the State. The party was a de- 
cided, a brilliant success. More than a hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen, belonging to the 
most respected families in the city, were pres- 
ent, all of whom were attired, in part or in 
whole, in garments made of Virginia fabrics, 
woven in Virginia looms. It was strictly a 
Virginia-cloth party. 

“As a matter of course, the ladies were far 
in advance of the gentlemen in their costumes. 
Many of the latter wore but a single article of 
clothing made of material produced and manu- 
factured in the State ; some, indeed, had not 
even so much as a Virginia pocket handker- 
chief; but the ladies, without exception, were 
dressed from top to toe in home-made apparel. 
And it was wonderful to see how the plain 
homespun became them. We were particular- 
ly struck with the effect which gas light and a 
little trimming produces upon the commonest 
white cotton oznaburgs and flannel. Only by 
the-closest inspection would the eye be con- 
vineed that this rough, coarse stuff was not the 
finest crape cashmere, of a delicate cream color. 
Nor were the blue and the brown home-spun 
plaids less becoming to the fair wearers Son 
the oznaburgs. Not an article of jewelry was 
to be seen anywhere, not an artificial flower or 
ornament of any kind. Even the laces were 
made at home, of ordinary cotton. 

“ Doubtless the light of patriotism, which 
beamed from the lovely faces of the maids and 
matrons, helped to give the plain garments a 
comeliness not intrinsically their own ; but, be 
that as it may, we declare heartily, that we 
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SLAVERY IN NEBRASKA 
It seems that Slavery actually exists in N 
braska, and that the sham Democracy of that 
Territory have, with characteristic devot; . 
‘ . . . . : ss 
to the “ peculiar institution,” defeated @ bill for 
its abolition. The bill passed the House of 


Representatives by a vote of 21 to 17, but has 
A v ’ $ 

been defeated in the Council by 7 to ¢ 
The Omaha Nebraskian, the Locofoco mouth- 


piece of the Administration in that Te 
thus bemoans itself over te Passage ur 


through the House : 


tritory, 
tae Bitr 


bu The bill to prohibit and abolish Slavery in 
this Territory passed the House on “ 


Saturdar 
last, with the word ‘ abolish’ stricken ot Een 
Democrats voted for the bill, and soventens 
against it. We indulge in no strictures, much 
as we deplore the result. The bill has passed 


one House, and it is regarded by at least nin: 
tenths of the community as a Republican vi 
tory—the Republicans themselves so regard it. 

We trust that the epublicans will not desist 
from agitating the question until they succeed 
in wiping out the last vestige of Slavery 
the Territory. { 


from 
It is no excuse for them to gay 
that the institution has little more than a nom 
inal existence, or that not more than twents 
slaves are to be found in the Territory, The 
virgin soil of the West should not be trod 
by one slave, and no man should be permitie 
to desecrate it, or to insult the majesty of ju 


del 


tice, by holding a human being to compulsory 
labor in that land, which was for thirty-three 
years consecrated to Freedom. 


The repealers 
of the Missouri Compromise should be permit: 
ted to take nothing, in form or substance, by 
their perfidious policy. 

The Republicans of Nebraska could ask no 
better issue to go before the people than this 
question of abolishing and excluding Slavery 
by popular sovereignty. The Democracy of 
the Northwest profess to be opposed to Slavery 
extension, and profess to hold that the people 
of the Territories may, by unfriendly or hostile 
legislation, exclude the institution from their 
borders ; and the Republicans should by all 
means press the issue upon them. Let them 
show their sincerity by their votes. 

This question was introduced at the previous 
session of the Territorial Legislature, but was de 
feated, though it met with more favor than was 
anticipated. Nothing is more certain than 
that it will triumph, and that the day is not 
distant when the party which upholds Slavery 
will be driven from power by the indignant 
voice of the people. 

The following particulars, from the Nebraska 
Republican of December 21st, will be read with 


interest : 
THE SUAVERY BILL 
The bill to prohibit Slavery or igvoluntary 
servitude in this Territory, except as punishment 
for crime, passed the House of Representatives 
on Saturday last, after a most desperate struggle. 


The Administration party, led on by the Gov 
ernor and Secretary of the Territory, resorted 
to the most unscruplous means to prevent its 
passage. These officials were both busy in the. 
lobby, trying to induce members to vote against 


it. The Secretary so far forgot the dignity of 
the office which confers so much honor upon 
his name, as to write insulting amendments, 
which he induced certain members to offer to the 
bill. But their efforts were in vain, the thirteen 
Republican members were constantly at their 
posts, and, with the assistance of several inde 
pendent Democrats, passed the hill. Much hon 


or is due to Messrs. Lake, Hanscom, Stewart, 
Myers, Strickland, and their associates, for their 
bold and independent course upon this bill. 
They bravely defied Executive dictation, and, in 
the face of the most violent threats from the 
officials, discharged their duties to the people 
in a manner that entitles them to the thanks 
of the friends of Freedom everywhere. 

But while we award praise to them personal 


ly, let it not be forgotten that the Democratic 
party, as such, has proved recreant and false (0 
all its professions of devotion to the rights of 
the people. The eight independent men who 
united with the Republicans to pass the bill 
are denounced by the officials as traitors. But 
we can tell the craven tools of official dictation, 
that the people will not so regard them; they 
will stand by them so long as they stand by the 
right, and resist the base attempts of the Fed- 
eral tyrants to dictate what the people’s Rep- 
resentatives shall or shall not do. 

The bill reached the Council on Monday. 
There the officials were more successful in the 
warfare than in the House. , 

Mr. Little, of this county, moved its inde!: 
inite postponement, and the motion was car 
ried by the casting vote of the President. The 
Secretary was in the lobby, and so great was 
his anxiety, that when the vote was announced 
he could not restrain his joy, but burst forth 
into applause, threw up his hat, and indulg 
in divers dignified marks of his gratification. 

How long will the people of this Territory 
submit to the dictation of the officials sevt 
here by the Administration of James Buchan, 
to lord it over them ? 

Pe acstiggnictien 

Proscrirtion 1x Norri Carotixa—Mr. 
George W. Vestal, one of our North Carolina 
subscribers, has been ejected from employmen! 
as a common school teacher in Alamance cou? 
ty, North Carolina, in consequence of his Anti- 
Slavery views. It seems that the local board 
desired to retain him, but they were overruled 
by the General Board of the county. Tt thus 
appears that the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South cannot employ such teachers for their 
children as they prefer without the consent and 
approbation of the slaveholding class in other 
neighborhoods, who are in no wise interested. 

The freemen of that region should be ™ 
and prudent in the expression of their vieWSs 
and bide their time. The future is theirs. The 
central and western portions of the State must 
eventually and at no very distant period be- 
come the abode of white freemen. It is a fine 
healthy region, adapted to farming and ont! 
facturing, and possesses rich mines of coal an 
copper. The slaveholder, with his slaves, 
out of place in a country which should be ded- 
icated to Freedom. 





Freepom or Sreecn ry Virernia.—Mr. Crux, 
a worthy, quiet, and respectable citizen of Vt 
ginia, residing near Alexandria, has been co™ 
pelled to leave the State to escape the heavy 
penalties of the barbarous slave code, annexed 
to the circulation of Anti-Slavery writings. 





Dear or Jupor Buacxrorp.—Judge Black 
ford, of the Court of Claims, died in this city 
on the 31st ultimo, aged 73 years. He was ap- 
pointed to the position he held in 1853, by 
President Pierce, His home was in Indian 
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vote was announc 

oy, but burst forth 
hat, and indulged 
‘his gratification. 

le of this Territory 
f the officials sent 
of James Buchanan, 


“1 CaroLiwa—Mr. 
our North Carolina 
d from employment 
-in Alamance coun- 
quence of his Anti- 
iat the loeal board 
hey were overruled 
1e county. Tt thus 
olding whites of the 
teachers for their 
out the consent and 
ding class in other 
no wise interested. 

ion should be wise 
sion of their views; 
‘uture is theirs. The 
s of the State must 
distant period be- 
semen. It is a fine, 
farming and manu- 
h mines of coal and 
with his slaves, at@ 
hich should be ded- 


mor1a.—Mr. Crax, 
table citizen of Vir- 
idria, has been com- 
o escape the heavy 
slave code, annexed 
‘lavery writings. 
‘onp.—Judge Black- 
ns, died in this city 
3 years. He was @p- 
e held in 1853, by 
me was in Indian® 























4 yincipal scenes poetic passages which illus- 
# inte either the permanent character of the 
M yews, or some peculiar aspects in which the 


p “ck with the first men of his age, and, in the 
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THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


uve sombre, mysuc shade is on the earth, 
x" the radiance of the snow-clad hills ; 
Storm King strikes his ancient lyre, 

ll to thee, departing Year. 

days since, and the rejoicing sun 
sen ‘gine earliest dawn with glowing beams, 
ie a ype, with temples crowned with fairest flowers 
to jefal Gladness, led thee in with song. 
yd tat 


4 aims 
° e witty 
g, chant farewe 


yew 


gqiled the current of a rapid stream, 


* 4 gazed upon its shore, which moving seemed, 
sp within my bark in dreamy rest. 
y ny swift and ever-rolling tide 


s, down U 

a pi has drifted. Far and near I see 

M ‘gamp of change impressed, and yet I gaze, 
‘ fal that I too am borne along 

\ife’s swift current to the mighty main. 






pow i} 


ng are thy hours, thy moments, where are they, 
ee -ear, so lately fair and young! 

ny ear upon the sounding gale 

igreply : “ Gone, to return no more-— 

* oto that shadowy Jand, the silent Past.” 

os t Past—soon shall its voice be heard, 

: ott deed and word and thought of thine 

4 neat thee when the buried dead shall rise, 





aaagit in darkness clad draws near me now, 

ear comes a form in robes of light, 

«sweet Forgiveness, crowned with healing leaves» 
och with glad hope, to soothe my fears to rest. 





gy hark! the winds have ceased their mournful strain, 
wa 

iow in sweetest cadenee swells the gale, 

‘je Time proclaims the glad new year begun. 


4 
congs of joy I hail thee, but once more 
_.jon tells that thou must pass away. 


ee 
feiee 
yagi vatious scenes, and strange, thy hours will bring! 
pyre autce the hand of Care, on me or mine, 

4 eave deep traces of his withering touch, 

-aickness plant my weary bed with thorns. 

pichanee the dark-winged messenger will come, 

iad bear me to that dim and dread unknown, 

oe less land that mocks our mortal view. 





qrat change 
p Thou who rulest Time! one boon crave, 

json the threshold of the year T stand— 

fhat not like former time it may be spent— 

gat may know Thee, fear Thy holy name, — 
jd do Thy soveraian---- Vrren ume’s swift tide 
gal] reach the ocean of eternity, 

Woen countless myriads shall arise, to hear 

fheit doom, from the bright fields of heavenly joy 
Qietme not be driven in hopeless woe, 

quag by the thought of many wasted years. 


Groveland, Mass. J. G. 8. 





THE REVIEW. 


te White Hills, their Legends, Landscape, and Poetry. 
gy Thomas Starr King. With sixty illustrations. Bos. 
on: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 

“The object of this volume,” says the au- 
ihor, “is to direct attention to the noble land. 
yapes that lie along the routes by which the 
Thite Mountains are now approached by tour- 
its, many of which are still unknown to travel- 
jag; to help persons appreciate landscape 
yore adequately, and to associate with the 


uuthor of the book has seen them.” 

All this the author has accomplished, and 
nore. By thousands who are familiar with the 
wenes he has described, the book will be ea- 
erly read, and to the appreciative his word- 
jictures will bring back more vividly than the 
yacil of the artist the grand old mountains, 
yh their giant forests, 

“ Moored in the rifted rock,” 
ie quiet lakes, and swift-rushing rivers, and 
himing waterfalls, and all the beautiful garni- 
ture of birch, and maple, and alder, and deli- 
ate fern, and soft mosses, and, above all, the 
idicious air, the true elixir of life. What a 
jeasure it must be to write such a book! 

It is quite impossible that among so 
way objects claiming the author's attention, 
wme should not be slighted or overlooked. 
And we therefore suggest that there is not 
ailicient prominence given to the “ Cascades,” 
firmed by a branch of the Pemigewasset river, 
thich flows down the mountain ridge on the 
vst side of the valley, and joins the main 
iteam below the Basin, In this stream are 
two cascades, equal to any in the White Moun- 
tins, The first, as you ascend, falls over a 
ive of granite, full sixty feet, into a deep pool 
lenenth. The second, about half a mile above, 
ius a perpendicular fall of more than forty 
fet, The stream has worn for itself a rocky 
tannel in the solid granite of the mountain. 
No words of ours can give any conception of 
is exquisite beauty. 

In the space of about two miles may be seen 
tery conceivable form of flowing water. It 
tides down the smooth rock with arrowy swift- 
tees, waltzes in eddies, and tumbles over ledges, 
ud curls in a thousand silver threads among 
ie boulders, hollows for itself miniature basins 
inthe solid granite, and, slyly gliding into hid- 
in fissures, comes bubbling out, and taking 
mah for a moment in a quiet pool, goes 
‘suing on down the mountain side. 

Our author speaks of the lack of water in the 
White Mountain range. If this be true, we 
ould make the most of what there is, and 
has not done justice to Profile Lake, lying 
tthe foot of Profile Mountain. He alludes 
vit only once, as a point from which Eagle 
Clif may be seen to advantage. It lies just 
‘neath the “Great Stone Face,” and is known 
S the people of the neighborhood as “ The 
(ld Man’s Looking Glass,” a name rendered 
Realiarly appropriate by its location, and its 
tear placid waters, framed in soft tufts of 
rch and alder. Although of very moderate 
,a mere mountain tarn, it is about twice 
large as Rydal Water, so celebrated in Eng- 
ind, and we should say it is twice as beautiful, 
na but, as we confess to an honest prejudice in 
‘or of everything pertaining to the White 

Nuntains, we cannot be a fair judge. It is 
fate impossible, in the limits of a newspaper 
‘new, to do justice to this book. Mr. King 
“$ au artist’s eye and a poet’s heart; and in 
* prairies of the West, and under the burn- 
"gsun of the South, many hearts will thrill 
“these pages recall the homes of childhood, 
the happy scenes‘of summer rambles in years 
‘ng departed, 


‘ sia 
“*Fool of Quality; or, the History of Henry, Earl of 
Yorland. By Henry Brooke, Esq With a Biograph- 
“al Preface, by Rev. Charles Kingsley. Two vols., 
¥.400, 379. New York: Derby & Jackson. For sale 
YY Philp & Solamoans, Washington, D.C. 


ltis now many years since we first read the 
Fol of Quality. In our parish library, this 
K was one of the few works of fiction al- 
eda place; and it was almost worn out when 
= turn came to pore over its pages. It then 
‘eared in five volumes, and was a London 
“ty; We presume this is the first American 
tlition of one of the most remarkable works of 
last century. The author, Henry Brooke, 
shew pupil of Sheridan the elder, the pet 
oy of Pope and Swift, and subsequently of 
“ (Earl of Chatham,) and a favorite of the 
*. Prince of Wales—one who held the first 


nee of Pope, this minion of Fortune was 
™ “unspoiled by all her caresses.” 
'S work, written by such a man, and of 

* last century, is remarkable for its piety and 
mp There are many questions discussed, 
ich interfere with the progress of the story, 
™ these all give worth and power to the work. 
80 highly did Wesley approve of this book, 
ay brought out an edition somewhat re- 
rm j which he designed for the especial edi- 
“a on of his followers. Wesley, then in his 
“nty-fifth year, said of it, that it was “one 
© most beautiful pictures that ever was 

"0 in the world; the strokes are so deli- 

. Y fine, the touches so easy, natural, and 
. cling, that I know not one who can survey 
tin ' tearless eyes, unless he has a heart of 
iy et And Charles Kingsley, in his interest- 
Md nation of this new edition, says of 
W40 shall read these volumes, now restored 


better than usual. 


the world. 


tience those who are rash enough to affirm that 
they have learned from this book more which 
is pure, sacred, and eternal, than from any 
which has been published since Spenser's Fairy 
Queen. We hope and believe this will be a 
paying book, as it well deserves to be, and, as 
such, commend it to our readers. 


True Womanhood. By John Neal. Boston: Ticknor 


& Co. For sale by Philp & Solomons, Washington. 
A sprightly reviewer in the North British 


Review writes thus: “ Heinrich Heine—wittiest 
of mortals—had what he called ‘my own system 
of natural science, whereby all things are divi- 
ded into those that may, and may not, be eaten.’ 
Our classification of the genus Novel—novels 
that interest, novels that instruct, and novels 
that bore—is less summary, but sufficiently ex- 
haustive. 
deed, that the list might be further reduced, and 
that a searching analysis would unite the latter 
two. 
for by it we saw no place could be provided for 
those which do not instruct, but which do bore. 
We would have excluded, inadvertently, three- 
fourths of our romantic literature.” 


We were at one time of opinion, in- 


But this view, on reflection, we rejected ; 


It would be difficult to decide under which 


head Mr. Neal’s True Womanhood is to be 
placed. 
it instructs but little, and bores a great deal. 
If it is in accordance with true womanhood to 
make uninteresting speeches, and to possess a 
commonplace character, certainly Mr. Neal 
has drawn the picture to life—and may Heaven 
defend us from such womanhood! 
necessary that womankind in general should 
have the lofty intellect of a Parthenia, or the 
philosophic tastes of a Beulah; yet they may 
be able as well to detect tho-quelity of au ar- 
gument as to note the texture of a neighbor’s 


gloves; and—(but the writer will be pardoned 
for not pursuing the subject further, being a 
confirmed bachelor, and something of a mii- 
sogynist.) Yet there are many beautiful gems 
scattered throughout the book—passages which 
bear the marks of profound thought and ma- 


It certainly cannot be said to amuse ; 


It is not 


ured reflection. And, too, the author pos- 


sesses a happy facility of expression, which, 
anywhere else than in this book, would be ad- 
mired ; as it is, the reader is only exasperated 
at finding such a useless waste of beautifnl 
words and ideas. We can best express our 
opinion of the book by using the words of an 
honorable member, spoken in debate the other 
day: “I do not mean to impute any lack of 
ability to the gentleman, for I have often heard 
of him as a brilliant and able writer; I only 
wish to say that, in my opinion, he has been 
unfortunate in the choice and mode of treat- 
ment of his subject.” 


The Eclectic Magazine for December. 


“Protestantism in Austria,’ 


and arranged for strictly practical use. 


lantyne, Washington, D. C. 


the family circle. 


By Thomas H. Benton. Vol. X. 1823-1830. 


studies the parties and politics of the country. 


_—— 


By Jabob Abbott. 
By George B. Taylor. 


The Florence Stories. 
The Oakland Stories. 


tyne, Washington. 


greeting from his young admirers. 


Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washingion. , 


cordingly. 





& Fields. 1859. 


ious mothers. 


that the book owes a certain fascination. 


unique : 





Public, “he will regard at least with pa- 


This number of this popular periodical is 
Every article is well select- 
ed, and some of the subjects which are em’ 
braced in the title are of high interest. 
first, on the “ Life and Times of Prince Metter- 
nich,” and the next, “Concerning Hurry and 
Leisure,” are fine specimens of their different 
styles, covering nearly sixty pages. “ Blunders 
in Vision—Color Blindness”—and “ New Cu- 
riosities of Literature,” “The Teneriffe Astro- 
nomieal Expedition,” “Perils of the Bush,” 
“The Vienna Death Bringer,” “ A Wife’s Dis- 
tresses,” “Nothing Lost,” “Great and Little 
Whitton,” are also articles, of different lengths, 
affording a pleasing variety, all fitted to enlist 
the attention. 
“The Leaders of the Reformation”’—“ Luther, 
Melancthon, Pomeranus, and Cruciger,” relate 
to events and persons of no little importance in 
One of the engravings presents 
these four worthies of the Reformation gathered 
around a table in deep engagedness—Melanc- 
thon reading, while the rest are listening. The 
other engraving is a fine portrait of the late 
Rey. James W. Alexander, D. D., of whom like- 
wise a short sketch is. given. 
proprietor promises in his January number two 
splendid plates, viz: “The Imperial Court of 
France,” and “The Royal Family of England,” 
both in Sartain’s best style. 


The 


? 


The editor and 


The Ladies’ Reader, designed for the use of Ladtes’ 
Schools and Family Reading Circles: comprising 
choice selections fium standard authors in Prose and 
Poetry, with the essential rules of Elocution, simp! fied 
By John W.8. 
Hows, Professor of Flocution, author of“ the Practical 
Elocutionist,” “The Shakspearean Reader,” &c. Phila- 
delphia: BE. H. Butler & Co. 1§60, For sale by Bal- 


This is a Reader of a higher class than the 
ordinary “school readers.” On looking through 
it, we find many choice selections from the best 
authors—Spenser, Dickens, Tennyson, Longfel- 
low, Willis, Cooper, and others. We can recom- 
mend it as a pleasant book for the school and 


Abridgment of the Debates of Congress from 1789 to 186. 


This volume of “ Benton’s Abridgments” is 
of great value and interest. It embraces the 
first part of Jackson’s administration, and the 
debate on Mr. Foot’s resolution, now generally 
known as the “great constitutional debate.” 
We are pleased to see the voluminous discus- 
sions of that time brought into the compara- 
tively small space of an octavo of some seven 
hundred pages, which, though large, is but a 
feather to the bulky quartos containing the de- 
bates as originally. This work will, of necessity, 
become the “vade mecum” of every one who 


Both published by Sheldon & Co. For sale by Ballan- 


Another installment of Christmas stories for 
juveniles. Mr. Abbott is always sure of a warm 


New Night-Caps told to Charlie. By the Author of 
“Night-Caps,” &c., &e. New York: D. Appleton & 


This is a collection of charming tales, “ New 
Night-Caps,” which not only the young, but 
the old, may fit to their heads, and profit ac- 


Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child, Boston: Ticknor 


A corrospondence in which there is far more 
of the “ Child” than of Goéthe; and a very wild, 
tricksy, elfin child it is—swimming down the 
Maime after a pair of bandboxes that had fallen 
from the coach—not to save the laces and rib- 
bons, but the bunch of violets given by Goéthe— 
balancing herself on the fretted arches of Kiln 
Cathedral, climbing the tower of the Marburg 
castle, by a crazy old ladder, at midnight ; leap- 
ing out on the rocks in the middle of the 
Rhine, unable to return, and at length relieved 
by a chance boatman, and doing a great many 
things generally that cause much alarm to anx- 


Unfortunately, the “Child” Bettine is more 
than suspected of coloring her narratives a lit- 
tle. Indeed, she herself says, frankly enough, 
“not seldom I make large out of small.” It is, 
perhaps, in a degree, to this power of ne 

er 
connection with Goéthe is somewhat problemat. 
ieal. Lewes throws discredit on her whole 
story. Her letters are full of passion and devo- 
tion—long, frequent, and fiery. Goéthe’s are 
few, short, and quiet, partaking far more of the 
father than the lover. Evidently he was a little 
puzzled, with all his genius and all his experi- 
ence, to know how to dispose of the turbulent, 
impetuous, and persistent affection which the 
young girl heaped upon him. Their first inter- 
view, as she describes it, is, to say the least, 


“ And then the door opened, and there he 
atood, solemnly grave, and looked with fixed eyes 


upon me. I stretched my hands towards hin— 

I believe. I soon lost all consciousness. Goéthe 

caught me quickly to his heart. ‘ Poor child, 

have I frightened you?’ These were the first 

words with which his voice penetrated to my 

heart ; he led me into his room; and placed me 

on the sofa opposite to him. There we were, 

both mute; at last he broke the silence: ‘ You 

have doubtless read in the papers that we suf- 

fered, a few days ago, a great loss, by the death 

of the Duchess Amalia?’ ‘Ah,’ said I, ‘I 

don’t read the papers.’ ‘Indeed? I had be- 

lieved that everything which happens in 

Weimar would have interested you.’ ‘No, 

nothing interests me but you alone; and I am 

far too impatient to pore over newspapers.’ 

‘You are a kind child’—a long pause—I, fixed 

to that tiresome sofa in such anxiety. You 

know how impossible it is for me to sit still, in 

such a well-bred manner. Ah, mother, (she is 

writing to Goéthe’s mother,) is it possible so far 
to forget one’s self? I suddenly said, ‘Can’t 
stay here upon the sofa,’ and sprang up. ‘ Well,’ 
said he. ‘make yourself at home.’ Then I flew 
to his neck—he drew me on his knee, and lock- 
ed me to his heart. Still, quite still it was— 
everything vanished. I had not slept for so 
long—years had passed in sighing after him. 
I fell asleep on his breast; and when I awoke 
I began a new life.” 

No wonder the London booksellers thought 
it unadvisable to publish a book that ‘in every 
way widely differed from the spirit and feelings 
of the English,” or that Bettine herself should 
consider that “the poet being not so beloved 
and comprehended in his whole grandeur by 
strangers as by his native land, the English 
would greatly be inclined to construe” this as 
“the most affected or also incomprehensible 
passion in the child.” 

Scattered through the book are many anec- 
dotes of distinguished persons, whom it is de- 
lightfal to. seo off the stage. Ah! Bettine, if we 
could only be sure you were speaking the truth! 
True or questionable, however, you are, it must 
be confessed, rather charming. 





THE NEBRASKA DELEGATE. 


We are glad to see that Samuel G. Daily, 
Esq., of Nebraska, is here to contest the seat, as 
Territorial Delegate, which the Federal authori- 
ties of that Territory have conceded to a man 
of their own stripe. We understand that Mr 
Daily has the clearest evidence of his election 
by a majority of the legal voters. These con- 
tested cases should be among the very first 
things attended to after the organization takes 
place. A vicious and most unwarrantable prac- 
tice has grown up, of permitting contested cases 
to lie over until the second session, under dila- 
tory pleas and false pretences that evidence 
cannot be procured. It is in this way that 
usurpations of the Representative function are 
tolerated by the majority in Congress, in viola- 
tion of the Constitution and of popular rights. 
The contested seats should be disposed of at 
once. 

It is net improbable that Mr. Daily’s active 
exertions in behalf of the measure for the ex- 
clusion of Slavery from Nebraska had much to 
do with depriving him of the certificate of elec- 
tion. We learn that he introduced into the 
Territorial Legislature a bill having that object 
in view, a year or two since, and has been an 
active supporter of the measure, thus array- 
ing against himself the bitter animosity, not 
only of the Pro-Slavery party, but of the 
Pro-Slavery Federal authorities of the Ter- 
ritory. It will be seen elsewhere, by the 
article we copy from the Nebraska Republican, 
that the Secretary of the Territory, appointed 
by Mr. Buchanan, could not restrain a boister- 
ous demonstration of his joy at the defeat of 
the bill in the Council, although especially call- 
ed upon by his official pesition to observe the 
rules of decorum. We could not expect such 
a man to be an impartial judge of the validity 
of election returns, in which a friend and op- 
ponent of Slavery were concerned. 





A GREAT CHANGE OF SENTIMENT. 


One of the most interesting and remarkable 
signs of the times is the sudden abandonment 
of the idea of dissolving the Union among the 
leading politicians of Virginia. Ex-Gov. Wise, 
Mr. Mason, and Mr. Pryor, who belongs to the 
Hunter wing of the “ Democracy ” in that State, 
declare that the Union must be preserved ; 
while the organ of Mr. Botts, the Richmond 
News, goes further, and says, that—“ If, how- 
ever, we are to judge the action of the Republi- 
ean party by their professions, we must come to 
the conclusion that a Republican Administra- 
tion would not be the ‘raw-head and bloody 
bones’ which we have been taught to anticipate 
by the lamentations which daily go up from the 
Democratte party in view of such a terrible 
catastrophe. In order to afford our readers, 
who, like ourselves, have been terribly frighten- 
ed by the hideous visage of this political mon- 
ster, who, if Mr. Wise is not elected President, 
(God save the mark !) will be let loose upon the 
South as a roaring lion, seeking to devour 
everything that savors Slavery, an opportunity 
of learning for themselves what are really the 
principles upon which this party proposes to 
administer to the Government, and to what ex- 
tent the institutions of the South would be en- 
dangered, by such an Administration. The 
following is the address issued by the National 
Committee.” Here follows the call. 

It is due to truth to say that Mr. Botts and 
his organ have all along been loyal to the 
Union, and it must be gratifying to them to find 
ex-Gov. Wise and Mr, Pryor forced to take the 
same position. 


AMERICAN GUANO. 





of the®value and results of American guano 


been sent us by a gentleman residing at Islip, 


American guanos will come into general use: 
Isiip, Lone Istanp, May 14, 1859. 


and 11 hills the other way, with— 
American guano, two handsful full to a hill, 


Sombrero do. do. 
Peruvian do. do. 
Swan Island do. do 


Barn-yard manure, one shovel full to a hill. 
Bunkers (fish) three to a hill. 
Nothing (as a stand-point.) 

Isurp, Lone Istanp, Oct. 6, 1859. 


ments, with the following results, viz : 
On the plot planted with American 


Peruvian do. do. 556. 
Sombrero do. do. 4973. 
Swan Island do. do. 399. 
Barn-yard manure do. do. 466. 
Bunkers (three) —_ do. do. 575. 


Nothing (asa stand-point.) On the last 
there were a few sound ears - - 2714. 
The land on which the above test was mad 


num 
each kind. 


Catholics. 
other 


the Pope under his present and threatening 
difficulties. Offers of actual physical aid are 
liberally made, and there would be no difficulty, 
it is said, in raising a new army of Irish volun- 
teers, 50,000 in number, to augment the Papal 
army. The feeling against Napoleon, for his 


The following is the result of an experiment 


taken from Jarvis Island, compared with other 
guanos and manures now in use, and which has 


on Long Island. He says, “ I am informed that 
still better returns have come from the South.” 
We have all confidence in the integrity of this 
gentleman, and believe the day is coming when 


This day I planted eight separate plots of 
land with the following fertilizers, each plot 50 
by 100 feet, containing 286 hills, 23 hills one, 


This day I gathered the above lot of experi- | feel a certain degree of confidence in the 


guano the yield of husked corn was 666 lbs. 


was of uniform character and exposure, being 
composed of a sandy loam, and very poor. The 
as of pounds of guano used was 140 of 


IntsH Feetine ror THE Porr.—A decided 
manifestation in favor of supporting the Pope’s 
temporal authority is in progress in Ireland, 
where the great majority of the people are 
ot only in Dublin, but in various 
parts of Ireland, have public meetings 
been held to express the attachment of Ireland 
to the head of its church, and of sympathy with 


A CARD. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

I find the following, going the rounds of the 
papers : 

“The Bates Movement.—‘ Ion,’ of the Bal- 
timore Sun, writes from Washington, that the 
Republican leaders have abandoned the pur- 
pose of nominating Mr. Seward, and have de- 
termined to nominate Mr. Bates, of Missouri, as 
President, and Henry M. Reed, pf Pennsylva- 
nia, as Vice President. The movement is very 
adroit, in a party sense, for it will conciliate 
the Old Line Whigs and the industrial inter- 
ests of the Middle States. The purpose of the 
Republicans to rally under the highly respect- 
able candidates above named will be mani- 
fested at a meeting of the Republican National 
Committee, which is to take place the present 
month.” 

I know not whether the above comes from a 
friend or an enemy of the Republican cause; 
and had it not been attempted to lend the au- 
thority of the National Republican Committee, 
of which I am one, to its sinister purposes, I 
should have passed it in silence. But as itis one 





to prejudice the claims of any possible candi- 
date of the party. Such is not the way of jus- 
tice and fair play; and, of consequence, not 
the way of success.. 
While I have the highest respect for the 
character of Mr. Bates, of Missouri, and would 
cheerfully support him if nominated by a Re- 
publican Convention, I cannot allow that his 
claims are to be put up as superior to those of 
the fathers of the party. We allow him an 
equality—no more. I know not by what au- 
thority the “ Republican leaders” at Washing- 
ton (if such be the truth, which I disbelieve) 
venture to dictate a choice of candidates to 
their peers, the great people of the Republican 
party in Convention assembled. Such Con- 
gressional attempt is not new in the history of 
this country, and its success was such, I think, 
as not to invite a renewal! They will of course 
have such weight in the Convention as their 
individual worth, intelligence, and public ser- 
vice, will entitle them to, and no more. So 
far as William H. Seward is concerned, I have 
never been his partisan; but I know nothing 
in his personal or political life, which would 
not as much entitle him to “ Old Line Whig” 
support, as Mr. Bates, unless it be his Repub- 
licanism, And if that disqualifies him for their 
support, then I hope that neither he nor any 
other Republican will ever get it. I trust the 
Republicans will never commit the gross folly, 
the crime, and what an eminent statesman 
thought worse—the “blunder”—of allowing our 
enemies to choose either our platform or our 
leaders. 
I have witnessed with the deepest indigna- 
tion the attempt of Southern bullies of the 
Slave Democracy to degrade the distinguished 
Senator of New York by slander and denun- 
ciation, and to frighten, by threats of treason, 
weak and timid men from his support! 
It is natural that tyrants should fear and hate 
their most potent foe. But J am not yet ready 
to believe that he will lose the confidence and 
manly support of a single Republican on that 
account. So far asthe “irrepressible conflict” 
between free and slave labor, or betwéen Free- 
dom and Slavery, is concerned, it is so plainly 
true, that I had not supposed that all the habit- 
ual impudence and hypocrisy of the slave- 
propaganda would venture to deny or conceal 
it! All I care to say on that head is, that, so 
far as any man of our party is concerned, if he 
is fool enough not to see it, or coward enough 
not to avow it, he can never have my support 
for any office. Our fathers, in forming a mixed 
Government, were not so silly as to suppose 
that self-government and the despotic principle 
of Slavery could forever coexist—they therefore 
looked and prepared for the extinction of Sla- 
very, by their aspirations, their laws, and their 
Constitution. It is not the fault of the Repub- 
licans, if the old barbarian relic of the dark 
ages, Slavery, should refuse to die a quiet 
death, and be buried decently, but venture upon 
an “irrepressible conflict,” where it will be 
kicked out of the presence of the nations, and 
rot upon a dung-hill! So far as all those boy- 
ish threats of dissolution are concerned, upon 
the contingency of the election of a Republi- 
can President, they will perhaps frighten those 
who only see the lion’s skin ; but to us, behind 
the scenes, the ass is too plain for proper stage 
effect. I know not what others may intend, but 
for myself, if Mr. Wise, or Mr. Jeff. Davis, or 
any other man, aspires to play the .“ general” 
in such cause, as some of their friends intimate, 
and which I am unwilling to believe, they will 
turn out abler strategists than they have proven 
themselves statesmen, if they manage to keep 
their necks out of a halter! In a word, the 
Republicans, when they constitute the numbers, 
the wealth, the intelligénce, the worth, of the 
country, will rule the country ; and if war is the 
consequence—inevitable—I say, with Henry, 
“LET IT COME!” 
If there is any such intention as imputed to 
the National Committee, I am ignorant of it. 
If they so far forget what is due to the trust 
confided to them, as to play the partisan of any 
man, or set of men, there is time enough yet to 
undo their work. 

Will the presses which have published the 
above extract favor me by publishing my reply. 

C. M. Cuay. 

White Hall, Kentucky, Dec. 21, 1859. 


Minnesota Repusiican Senator. — The 
Legislature of Minnesota on the 15th elected 
the Hon. Morton 8. Wilkinson to the Senate of 
the United States for the term of six years from 
+ March 4th, 1859, in the place of Senator Shields, 
whose term expired at that time. The vote 
stood: Wilkinson, 79; Shields, 33; Gov. Gor- 
man, 1; four Democrats absent. 

The election of Mr. Wilkinson gives great 
satisfaction to the triumphant Republican party 
throughout the State. The contest for the nom- 
ination in caucus was animated, but in the best 
feeling. Senator Wilkinson has been a citizen 
of Minnesota for ten years, and resides at Man- 
kato, in the southwestern part of the State, a 
section strongly Republican. He took on active 
part in organizing the party, served several 
terms inthe Territorial Legislature, and was 
nominated by the Republican State Convention 
two years ago for Congress. 





FOREIGN DETAILS BY THE ARAGO. 


Among the passengers by the Arago, at New 
York, from Havre, are Gov. Seward, Henry 
Wykoff, Donald McKay, and James M. Nixon, 
accompanied by W. A. Moore, of Niblo’s, with 
a portion of the artists from Cook’s Royal Ast- 
ley Amphitheatre, London. 

The Saxonia arrived at Cowes on the 14th 
of Decemcer. 

England.—The retnrns,of the different rail- 
ways which have their terminiat London Bridge 
show that not less than 18,000,000 persons 
travel annually upon those lines, 

The London Zimes says: The transmission 
of the mails from America, via Cork, has not 
been begun successfully. Instead of the let- 
ters by the Canada having been accelerated, 
they were retarded. 

France.—Trade in Paris has been more act- 
ive during the past week. Speculators begin 


maintenance of friendly relations between 
England and France, since the semi-official an- 
nouncement that the representatives of these 
Powers will enter the Coagress with a friendly 
feeling towards each other. . ; 
Italy.—Garibaldi is still at Fino, in the 
neighborhood of Como, where on the 3d inst. he 
met with an accident, while riding on a restive 
horse. The news at first occasioned some 
alarm in Milan; but a letter from his medical 
attendant removed all apprehension. Further 
evidence of the slight nature of the injuries 1s 
found in the fact, that on the 7th instant the 
gallant general was married to the eldest daugh- 
ter of M. Raimondi, an Italian patriot, who 
esses one of the most beautiful of the resi- 
ences on the lake of Como. In 1848, M. Rai- 
mondi was obliged to take to flight; his prop- 
erty was confiscated, and his palace used by 
the Austrians as a barrack. Under the new 
regime, however, everything has been restored 
to him. Great rejoicings took place at Como, 
on the occasion of the marriage of his daughter 
to Garibaldi. . 


Hon. Judge Mason, of Iowa, who made him- 
self so popular with the inventors of the coun- 
try while ho held the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, has, we learn, associated himself with 
Munn & Co. at the Scientific American office, 





floor, yielded it to Mr. Rust, o 
spoke about on hour. 


THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, 


First Session. 
Wednesday, December 28, 1859. 
The Senate was not in session, having ad- 


journed over to I'riday. 


ROUEE, 


Mr. Morris, of Minois, being entitled to the 


Arkansas, who 


Mr. Morris then commenced reading a speech, 


in which he commented with great severity 
upon the positions taken by the President on 
the Slavery question in his late message, and 
upon his past policy in relation to that subject, 
his interpretation of the Dred Scott decision, 


e. 
Before concluding his speech, Mr. Morris 


gave way to a ballot for Speaker. 


Mr. Brabson, of Tennessee, nominated Hor- 


ace Maynard, of that State, assuring the House 
that Mr. Maynard, although he had supported 


Mr. Fillmore in 1856, had never belonged to 


the American organization. 


A’ballot being taken, the following was the 


of a series of attempts, on the part of “ expedi- result : 

ency per se” men, “8 destroy the vitality of the ae es Ape a 

Republican cause, I shall give it a passing no- 8 ynard - : - : oh 

tice, and, for myself, repudiate its whole tenor. D cattering PIs - Bh, oe 
In the first place, no discreet friend of the vin) the balloting, many Democratic 

Republican cause would, in advance, attempt members who voted for Mr. Maynard gave their 


reasons for so doing, and many changed their 
votes after the call of the roll. 
The House then adjourned. 


Thursday, December 29, 1859. 

The Senate was not in session. 
. HOUSE. 

Mr. Morris, of Flinois, resumed his remarks 
fron! yesterday. He said the great doctrine of 
popular sovereignty is now in peril. The Dem- 
ocratic party was divided on the subject. The 
ultra Representatives from the slaveholdin 
State’ had abandoned it. It was not disput 
that the Cincinnati platform recognises it ; but 
this} it seems, makes no difference. The Pres- 
ident and the ultra Democrats have torn up the 
planks and interpolated new ones, and ieive 
the political car fearfully near to the precipice. 
This was igaugurated last session, with the fa- 
mous Lecompton swindle. The President pur- 
sued those who opposed it, especially from IIli- 
nois, with personal malignity, while ch was bid- 
ding for the nomination of the Charleston Con- 
vention. He gave notice that the Democ- 
racy of the West would, at Charleston, submit 
to no new tests, and would recognise as Demo- 
crats only those who would fight for the Union 
inside of the Union, and not outside of it. 
Mr. Scott condemned the speech of the gen- 
tleman. He said that, coming from a friend of 
Judge Douglas, it would be quoted against the 
Democracy. He gave notice that he should at 
a future time reply to such part of the speech 
as refers to California. 
Messrs. Burch and Scott further explained 
the merits of the California election, in connec- 
tion with the Lecompton —— Mr. Scott 
remarked, that though he differed in toto from 
Judge Douglas on the Territorial question, yet 
he would vote for him in preference to the 
Presidential nominee of the Black Republicans. 
Mr. Grow responded to the remarks delivered 
by Mr. Branch the other day. In defending his 
action of last session, in connection with the 
defeat of the Post Office appropriation bill, he 
said that Mr. Branch had violated all parlia- 
mentary and gentlemanly courtesy in impeach- 
ing his motives. 
Mr. Branch. I ask whether the gentleman 
means to impute to me any conduct unbecom- 
ing a gentleman. 
Mr. Grow. I would ask the gentleman to re- 
fer to his own language. 
Mr. Branch. J again ask whether you impute 
to me conduct unbecoming a gentleman. 
Mr. Grow. The gentleman said the other day 
that I wished the defeat of the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, to compel the President to call 
an extra session. I say this imputation was not 
gentlemanly. 
Mr. Branch. Do you design imputing to me 
any conduct unbecoming a gentleman? 
Mr. Grow. What I said was plain English. 
There it stands. The gentleman impugned my 
action on the Post Office appropriation bill, 
which everywhere is thought to be an infringe- 
ment of parliamentary law. 

Mr. Branch. The gentleman not respondin 
to the inquiry, I shall take a failure to cupeed 
as an affirmative answer. 

Mr. Grow. You can do as you please. The 
gentleman said my object was to kill the bill, 
thatthe President might be compelled to call 
an extra session. He took back nothing that 
he had said. ‘ 

Mr. Grow proceeded to defend his action on 
the Post Office appropriation bill of last session. 
Having referred to the faet that twenty-nine 
Democrats voted for his motion on that occa- 
sion—— 

Mr, Vallandigham gave the reasons for his 
course on the Post Office appropriation bill, say- 
ing that he was willing to assume the respon- 
sibility of his action, and that Mr. Grow ought 
to be willing to do likewise, without trying to 
hold the Democracy responsible for the defeat 
of that bill. 

* Mr. Pryor replied at length to the remarks 
which had previously been delivered by mem- 
bers in opposition to the Democratic party. 
The South were fully acquainted with the de- 
signs of the Republicans, and prepared to meet 
them. He defended the South from the charges 
that she had violated any compacts or compre- 
mises. 

The House then resolved to proceed to an- 
other ballot for Speaker. 

Mr. Maynard unconditionally withdrew his 
name as a candidate for the Speakership. 

Mr. English nominated Mr. Scott, of Califor- 
nia, as a candidate, who ought to be satisfactory 
to every national man. 

The House again proceeded to vote for Speak- 
er. 
received 102, Mr. Scott 83, Mr. Gilmer 14; 
scattering, 11. 

The House then adjourned. 


Friday,* December 30, 1859. 
SENATE. 
Sundry reports from the Court of Claims 
were referred to the Committee on Claims. 
Several bills were introduced, and referred. 
Mr. Rice gave notice of his intention to in- 
troduce a bill providing for the temporary Gov- 
ernment of the Territory of Daootak: 
The Senate then adjourned to Tuesday next. 
HOUSE. 


until every member who desires to s 


be decided without debate. 
Objected to by several members. 


and the South. 


lican 


of fugitive slaves. 


or the Federal 
obli 


was the contem 
Constitution, 


its details and modes of operation. 


persons who are not slaves. 
what he 
tures of the bill. 
stowing of judicial 
commissioners, and the provision that certain 
records should be deemed to be genuine, thus 
preventing the introduction of proof to show 
that they were or might be forged. He knew 
that in Ohio the present law was grossly abused. 
A man there been , having in his 
i itions from parties at the 
Routh, stating that if he would furnish descrip- 
tions of free they would find owners 
ablican party did not pro 
fess to say that a fugitive slave law in subordi 
nation to the Constitution is not constitutional, 
but they o the law of 1850 as unconsti- 
tutional. He thought Northern States would 
do well to pass laws providing for inquiring by 
State courts as to the authenticity and legality 
of — under which alleged fugitives may 
be 











ed coalition with the enemies of Rome, 
is decidedly strong in Ireland, 


New York, 


Mr, Boyce doubted whether the gentleman's 


Necessary toa choice, 106. Mr. Sherman’ 


Mr. Perry offered a resolution, that from and 
after to-day, until the organization of the House, 
by the election of a Speaker, no member siaii 
speak more than twenty minutes, nor more 
than once on any question before the a 

e 
heard, and all motions to lay on the table shall 


Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, commenced a 
speech on the pending issues between the North 


Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, denied that the Repub- 
y made, any war upon the institution 
of Slavery. He knew of no Republican who 
wanted to change that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which gives the South a three-fifths repre- 
sentation for her slaves, or who denied the con- 
stitutional obligation to surrender or permit 
the There were 
differences of opinion as to whether the States 
Government should fulfil that 
ion. If it were an original qusstion, he 
would hold that the obligation rests on the 
States, but the law of 1793 showed him what 
raneous construction of the 
therefore he was ready to 
concede the constitutional power of Congress 
to pass @ fugitive slave law. He did not be- 
lieve the law of 1850 was constitutional in all 
He wanted 
a law that, while favorable to the slaveholder, 
might not afford facilities for the kidnapping of 
He pointed out 
as the unconstitutional fea- 
Among these was the be- 
powers upon United States 


party would endorse sentiments as conservative 
as these. 
In reply to some remarks by Mr. Cox, Mr. 
Stanton said the Republicans did not object to 
the three fifths representation in existing slave 
States, though they might, and probably did, 
urge it as a valid objection against admitting 
new slave States. e knew as much, prob- 
ably, about the sentiments of the Republican 
party in Ohio as his colleague. He denied 
that the Republican party in Ohio was sec- 
tional. 
Mr. Killinger, of Pennsylvania, said the 
People’s party of Pennsylvania, of which there 
were twenty-two Representatives on this floor, 
did not endorse the ultra views which had been 
attributed to the Republican party. Their 
_ principle was protection to American in- 
ustry. He charged his colleague [Mr. Flor- 
ence] with having voted for a free-trade candi- 
date for Speaker. 
Mr. Florence referred the gentleman to the 
election of Mr. Banks by the Republicans of 
the Thirty-fourth Congress—Mr. Banks being 
an avowed ultra free-trade man. 
Mr. Killinger was not responsible for what 
occurred in the Thirty-fourth Congress. 
Mr. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, said Mr. 
Banks was a strong Union man, but his Dem- 
ocratic colleagues sat here week after week vo- 
ting for disunionists, and applauding the seces 
sion sentiments of their associates. Pennsyl- 
vania scorned the idea of disunion, and was 
heart and soul, everywhere and all the time, for 
the Union and the Constitution. Mr. Banks 
had appointed a Committee of Ways and Means 
favorable to protection. 
Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, (in his seat.) 
That was arranged before the election. 
Mr. Campbell said that committee had re- 
ported a bill protecting their coal and iron; 
and their present candidate was not only a 
truly national man, who would carry out all 
the compromises of the Constitution, but he 
was in favor of the great doctrine of protection 
for American industry, while the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Bocock] was an inflexible 
advocate of free trade and direct taxation. 
Mr. Florence did not know that to be the 
fact, but he did know that, under Mr. Banks’s 
administration, the duty on coal and iron was 
reduced twenty-four per cent. 
Mr. Campbell. My colleague voted for that 
reduction, and I voted against it. [{Laughter.] 
Mr. Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, said they 
were living now under the tariff of 1857, passed 
under Mr. Bank’s Speakership. That disas- 
trous tariff had destreyed the industrial inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Campbell reminded his colleague that 
the bill reported and passed by the House did 
not reduce the tariff on coal and iron, but the 
Democratic Senate took the bill to pieces, and 
changed it from a protective to a free-trade 
bill. The bill, thus metamorphosed, came to 
the House, and was sent to a committee of con- 
ference, who reported the bill which finally 
passed, every Republican member from Penn- 
sylvania voting against it, because it reduced 
the duties on coal and iron; and so did the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, | Mr. Sherman,] whilst every 
Pennsylvania Democrat voted for it. 
Mr. Montgomery said that committee of con- 
ference was appointed by Mr. Banks. Upon 
that conference committee was William H. Sew- 
ard, the Republican candidate, 
Mr. Killinger said Mr. Seward was not the 
candidate of the Republican party. 
Several Voices. Will you vote for him if he 
is nominated ? 
Mr. Killinger. We will support him if he 
stands upon the principle of protection to Amer- 
ican industry. 
Mr. Montgomery proceeded to give the his- 
tory of the tariff bill of 1857, charging that it 
was the work of the Republican party. He 
denied that Mr. Bocock was in favor of free 
trade. 
Mr. Campbell said he voted against the tariff 
bill of 1857, as did his candidate for Speaker, 
while Mr. Bocock and all the Democrats from 
Pennsylvania voted for it. His colleague de- 
nounced that bill as a free-trade mesure, and 
he knew that Mr. Bocock acted with free-trade 
men. 
Was the President now sincere in recom- 
mending protection, or would his free-trade par- 
tisans again show that he did not understand 
what he was about? 
Mr. Hutchins, of Ohio, raised a point of or- 
der, that it was out of order to put so much 
tariff into the speech of the gentleman from 
South Carolina. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Montgomery contended that the Presi- 
dent had always been consistently the friend of 
rotection. The gentleman’s candidate [Mr. 
herman] had voted against laying the tariff 
bill on the table. If Mr. Bocock was a free- 
trader, they were on an equality on that score. 
Mr. Hale, of Pennsylvania, suggested that 
they interrogate both the candidates in regard 
to the tariff, as they were present. 
Voices. Mr. Sherman has said he would not 
answer questions. 
Mr. Montgomery denied that the tariff bill 
first reported in the Thirty-fourth Congress was 
a protective bill. At all events, the gentleman 
from Ohlo [Mr. Sherman] voted against it, 
while his colleague [Mr. Campbell] voted for it. 

Mr. Stanton said he and his colleague [ Mr. 
Sherman] voted against it on account of New 
York wool. [Langhter.] 

Mr. Montgomery quoted further from the rec- 
ords, to show that his colleague had not con- 
sistently sustained the policy of protection to 
American industry, and that Mr. Sherman had 
voted with the free-trade men. 

Mr. Campbell replied at some length. He de- 
fended the tariff bill of 1857 as a much better 
tariff bill than that bill of abominations—the 
tariff of 1846. The bill, as originally reported, 
was considered as a protective bill, and it was 
carried by Republican votes. It was a month’s 
journey better than the bill of 1846. But that 
bill was torn to pieces in the Senate, and when 
the Senate bill was returned they voted against 
laying it on the table, because they wanted to 
save the House bill. There were but three 
Democratic members from Pennsylvania who 
voted against the bill reducing the tariff on 
railroad iron. He appealed to his colleague to 
act with him in trying to restore the business 
of the country, which had been stricken down 
by the Democracy in this House and in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Covode, of Pennsylvania, wished to say 
a few words to his colleague [Mr. Florence] 
from the first district. 

Mr. Florence. I am not on the confessional, 
and will answer no questions. 


legislation, contending that his Democratie 
eciicsgues had acted in a manner hostile to 
protection for American industry. They had 
changed their opposition to the Treasury note 
bill in the last Congress, after conversation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. That bill 

assed, and they got no tariff. He referred, 
| cane Tor to the circumstances under which 
the Treasury note bill was finally passed. Some 
of the Pennsylvania Democrats dodged the 
vote by leaving the Hall. He recollected when 
one of them voted “aye,” he went over to him 
and said, “Doctor.” The Doctor looked up. 
Then he said, “ Dead,” and the Doctor looked 
down. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Montgomery said he had not conversed 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. On the 
night the Treasury note bill passed, he had 
gone out to get something to eat, [laughter, | 
and his colleague, [Mr. Covode,] who hi 
agreed to send for him, did not do it until it 
was too late. [Laughter.] 

Mr. J. Cochrane, of New York, moved that 
the House to vote for Speaker. 

Mr. Stanton asked that the House consent to 
a resolution fixing the day when the plurality 
rule shall go into effect. 

Objected to. 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, gave notice to the 
House that he would oppose the plurality rule, 
and that he would hereafter insist upon a vote 
on his resolution in regard to the fitness of the 
Republican candidate for Speaker before any 
ballot should be taken. 

Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, was perfectly 
willing that a vote should be taken on the res- 
olution of the gentleman from Missouri, when 
it could be properly reached, but there were a 
number of prior questions pending. He would 
agree, so far as he was concerned, to withdraw 
everything in the way of a straight square vote 
on Mr. Car ’s resolution and its pending 
amendment, if the House would then consent 
to an immediate square vote on the plurality 
rule, and let the House be organized. 

Mr, Winslow said he could not answer for 
that proposition. 

r some further debate, on motion of Mr. 
Winslow, the House adjourned to Tuesday 
next—yeas 102, nays 101. 


Tuesday, January 3, 1860. 





Mr. Covode went into the history of the tariff 


upon the subject of the President’s message. 
While disclaiming any personal unkindness to 
the President, he dissented from his negative 
policy in regard to the Territorial question, and 
insisted that Slavery should be protected by 
Congressional legislation. 

HOUSE. 
Mr. Boyce cencluded his speech in opposition 
to the principles and practices of the Republi- 
cans. 
Mr. English spoke an hour or more in expla- 
nation and defence of his compromise bill of 
the last Congress. He intimated that the popu- 
lation of Kansas might be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained without a special law of Congress au- 
thorizing it. But he insisted that the Repub- 
licans who have control of the Territory should 
by the Territorial Legislature authorize a cen- 
sus. He professed to be national, and opposed 
sectionalism North and South. He denounced 
Abolitionism and Disunion. He appealed to 
his Southern Democratic friends to desist from 
threats of disunion, as their only effect was to 
injure the Democratic party of the North. He 
declared that the Northern Democracy would 
never submit to a dissolution of the Union 
upon any such issue as that of the election of 
a Republican President. 
Mr. Anderson, of Missouri, presented a me- 
morial from the mail contractors, asking Con- 
gress to organize, and vote appropriations to 
pay their arrears of pay. He then proposed 
that a caucus of all parties opposed to the Re- 
publicans be held in the House to-night, with 
a view to organization. 
Mr. Avery, of Tennessee, spoke briefly upon. 
the relative positions of parties. 
Mr. Washburn, of Maine, proposed to take 
a vote for Speaker, and thought that the only 
obstacle to an organization has been the debate 
which has been going on. 
A colloquy then ensued between gentlemen 
from Pennsylvania and others, on the subject 
of the tariff of 1857. 





Personal Dirricutty.—As a eonsequence 
of the colloquy between Messrs. Grow and 
Branch, which will be found reported in the 
proceedings of Thursday last, the latter was in- 
duced to send a challenge to the former, which, 
as we learn from his card in the city papers, 
was declined. Mr. Grow takes the impregna- 
ble ground, that the practice of duelling is con- 
demned by Christianity, and by the moral sense 
of mankind ; but declares that he will not be 
deterred from exercising the freedom of speech 
which belongs to a representative of the people. 





Fire iy New Yorx.—A great fire occurred 
in New York on the 29th ult., destroying prop- 
erty to the value of half a million of dollars. It 
occurred on Ann street, in the immediate vicini- 
ty of the Park. 
——_.— 

Tae Disoraanizers.—Mr. Haskin, the Anti- 
Lecompton Democratic Representative from 
New York, gave utterance to the following 
plain truths an week, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives : 

“Mr. Clerk, I have heard upwards of a dozen 
speeches already from the gentlemen of the 
South, proclaiming secession doctrines in cer- 
tain contingencies, which doctrines have been 
applauded by the galleries, in this Southern 
city, where large numbers of the men who daily 
fill them reside—employees and recipients of 
Government money. They are, it seems, paid 
the people’s money to appear here and insult 
their Representatives. The members from the 
free States have come here expecting to enjoy 
the hospitality for which the South has always 
been celebrated, and not such treatment as this. 
1 have not heard from this (the Republican) 
side one single speech or sentiment which has 
not breathed devotion to the Constitution and 
the Union, and a determination to Jaithfully 
maintain and protect the South in all of her 
constitutional rights.” 





FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Sackville, January 1.—The express of the 
associated press arrived here this morning from 
Halifax, with the foreign advices per steamer 
Canada, which arrived there yesterday at 1 
o'clock P.M. She brings Liverpool advices of 
the 17th, and via Queenstown to the 18th. 

The Africa called at Queenstown on Sunday. 

The Peace Congress meets about the 20th ; 
Count Cavour represents Sardinia. 

There were rumors that the Emperor Napoleon 
designed to inaugurate the new year by fresh 
pacific demonstrations. 

One hundred and eighty protestant noblemen 
and gentlemen in Hungary have been im- 
prisoned, and a — seems to be imminent. 

The health of Prince Jerome was considered 
alarming. 

Large reinforcements had reached the Spanish 
army in Morocco. 

It was stated, in reference to the Congress, 
that the belligerent Powers only will be repre- 
sented by their Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the 
remaining Powers to send plenipotentiaries. 

Great Britain.—A hastily and urgently called 
council of the British Cabinet was held on the 
15th. : 

The London Advertiser thinks it probable 
that the arrogance of the Pope in claiming 
precedence for his representatives over all the 
other Powers was one of the points for con- 
sideration. Another council was also held on 
the 17th. 

Spain.—The Spanish expedition to Morocco 
was reinforced on the 13th by 4,000 infantry 
and 6,000 cavalry. 

Austria.—The Paris correspondent of the 
London Globe gives the information, that the 
Emperor of Austria contemplates abdicating, 
and says that the Arch Duchess Sophia is the 
authoress of the scheme. 

Copenhagen, Dec. 17.—The Royal Palace at 
Fredericksburg was destroyed by fire. 

London, Dec. 17.—A letter from Perth of the 
12th says: The die is cast.» The Government 
has resolved to adopt a rigorous policy towards 
Hungary. One hundred and eighty Protestant 
noblemen and gentlemen have been imprisoned 
for taking part in the assemblies which protest- 
ed against the on eg vise of December. 
The Austrian army in Hungary will soon be 
nearly fifty thousand strong. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times, 
writing on the 14th, says the danger of a con- 
flict between the Imperial authorities and the 
Hungarian protestants daily increases. 

French trade having been interrupted by the 
inhabitants of a village on the river Bengal, 
six steamers attacked it. The place was brave- 
ly defended, but finally destroyed. French loss, 
forty killed, and seventy wounded. The ene- 
my lost 150 killed, and many wounded. 

Great efforts were making at Constantinople 
for the Suez canal. 

Liverpool Cotton Market—Sales of the week 
62,000 bales. All qualities have slightly de- 
clined, and holders are pressing the new crop 
on the market. 

Liverpool Breadstuffs Market—The market 
for breadstuffs closed dull, except corn, which 
closed with an advancing tendency. 

Liverpool Provision Market.—Beef closed 
quiet at a decline of 2s. 6d. for inferior quali- 
ties. Pork dull; repacked, 50s. Bacon is 
quiet; new middles wanted. Cumberiand dull 
at 48s. Lard dull, and quotations nominal at 
55 @ 56s. 





AYER’S AGUE CURE. 


Our Mississippi valley is destined to become the garden 
of the world ; bat a dead weight on its population is the 
miasm which engenders bilious diseases allover it. Could 
an absolute antidote be found to the malaria which ex- 
hale from its marshes, it is impossible to over estimate 
the consequences to our prosperity. We congratulate 
our fellow citizens and fellow sufferers around us on the 
announcement, importaut if true, that Dr. J.C. Ayer, the 
celebrated medico-chemist of the East, has discovered 
justsuch an antidote. His Ague Cure, which is supplied 
at a price that can exclude no one from its benefits, and 
that is said to cure Fever and Ague and kindred diseases, 
to a moral certainty.— Family Visitor, Memphis, 
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C. H. BRAINARD, 
PRINT PUBLISHER, 


322 Washington street, Boston, 


i riraits of Charles Sumner, Theodore 
Pe ber Seimon F, Chase, William H. Seward, Gamaliel 
Bailey, Ralph Waldo Emerson, N. P. Bonks, John P. 
Hale, Henry W. Longfeliow, and John Sherman. Price 
Une Dollar. Sent by mail, free of postage, to any part of 
the Unied States, on receipt of the price. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
a lithographic portrait, of the size and style of the above 


of CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN, 


the Hero of Harper’s Ferry. Price One Dollar: 
This portrait is copied from the jast photog:eph for 
which Captain Brown ever sat, and is the most a curate 
likeness of him ever taken. A liberal portion of the 
profits arising fom the sale of this portrait wili bk given 
to his family. Address 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 








SENATE. : 
In the Senate, after the morning business, 
Mr, Brown, of Mississippi, the body 


TWENTY THOUSAND SUBSCRIBED FOR IN 
ADVANCE Of PUBLICATION. 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 
THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN. 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 


One volume, 12mo, 400 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Two beautiful Engravings, and a magnificent 


STEEL PORTRAIT. 


HIS work contains an Original Autobiography of 
T Brown’s Early Life, never before published, which is 
the most characteristic and i g producuon of the 
kind since the “ Autobiography of Franklin.” No repriat 
of it will be allowed. ‘This work will not be put in the 
bookstores, and must be procured of the Publisher's 
agents. A liberal percentage on each copy sold will be 
given to Brown’s Family. : 

The book will be sent to any address, on receipt of Onc 
Doliar and Twenty-one cents in OL 
‘'HAYER & ELDRIDGE, 
Publishers, 114 and 116 Washington st., 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE GREAT QUARTERLY OF AMERICA. 
THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW, 


NO. CLXXXVI.--FOR JANUARY, 1580. 
Commencing a New Volume. 


CONTENTS. 
. Tennyson. 
The Assyrian Empire. 
Commerce and Currency of the United States. 
The Condition and Needs of the Indian Tribes. 
George Canning. 
The China Ques ion. 
Wesleyan Methodism. 
Washington's Farewell Address and the Old 
Philadelphia Bar, 
Literature of the Italian War. 
George Wither. 
The White Hills. 
Critical Notices. 
New Publications Received. 





Article 


-“ 


DAOAS LNW 


= 


10. 
1. 
12 
13. 


The Publishers would commend this Review to the at- 
tention of the American public, as a work which, dating 
almost from the commencement of the literature of our 
country, has always sustained its high reputation wher- 
ever our language is known, aud one which presents the 
strongest claims to their favor. 

Iv is to America what the E .inburgh and London Quar- 
terlies are to Great Britain, and takes rank with them 
both in Europe and Amcrica. 

Nearly all the great authors of our country were first 
brought before the public through this Review. Webster, 
Everett, Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft, with scores of other 
noted men, of whom {our literature is proud, have been 
among its contributors; and its pages continue to reflect 
ihe best talent of our times. 

The North-American Review is published quarterly, in 
numbers of nearly three hundred pages each, at Five Dol- 


lars a year. 
CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO.,, 
117 Washington street, Boston. 


Specimen numbers will be sent, post paid, on receipt of 
$1.25 in money or stamps. 679 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


327 to 335 Pearl street, Franklin Square, New York, have 
just published ; 


PICTORIAL BIBLE. Harper's Illuminated and New 
Pictorial Bible Embellished with Sixteen Hundred 
Historical Engravings, exclusive of an Initial Leter to 
each chapter, by J. A. Adams, more than Fourteen Hun- 
dred of which are from origina! designs, by J. G. Chap- 
man. 

Morocco, gilt edges, beveled and paneled sides, $257 
Morocco extra, giltedges, $2250; Full Calf, embossed, 
gilt edges, $20 00; Full Calf, marbled edges, blank siamp- 
ed, $153; Full Roan marbled edges, $16. 

Cased and forwarded by Express, on receipt of the 
money. 

HOWITT'’S HISTORY OF AMERICA. A popular 
History ofthe United States of America, fram the discov- 
ery of the American Continentto the Present Time. By 
Mary Howiu. Ilustreted by numerous Engravings. 2 
vols , 12 mo, muelin, $2. 


HANDIE. Being the first volume of Stories of Rain- 
bow and Lucky. By Jacob Abbott Beautifully Lilus- 
trated. 16 mo, muslin, 50 cents. Uniform with Abbows 
Franconia Stories. 


PREACHERS AND PREACHING. By Kirwan, Au- 
thor of “Letters to Bishop Hughes,” “Romanism at 
Home,” “ Men and Things in Europe,” &c. 12mo, musiin, 
75 cents. 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS A Novel. By Wilkie 
Coilins, author of “ Antonia: or, the Fallof Rome.” i2mo, 
muslin, $1. 

THE VIRGINIANS. A tale ofthe Last Century. ‘By 
W.M. Thackeray, author of * The Newcomes,” “ Vanity 


Fair,” “ Pendennis,’ * Henry tsmond,” * The Great Hog- 
erty Diamond,” “ Lectures on English Humoriste,” &c. 
Vith illustrations by the Author. @vo, paper, $1.75; 


muslin $2. 


THE PRAIRIE TRAVELER. A Handbook for Ove 
land Emigrants. With Maps, Illustrations, and Iunera 
ties of the Principal Routes between the Mississippi and 


oa 
7 
s 


the Pacific. By Randolph B. Marcy, Captain United 
States Army. Published by the au hority of the War De- 
partment. Small 12mo, muslin, $1. 


WOMEN ARTISTS in all Ages and Countries. By 
Mrs. E let, author of “ Women of the American Revolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, muslin, $1. 


FISHER’S RIVER -- North Carolinn— Scenes and 
Characters By “Skitt,’** Who was raised Thar.” Ilius- 
trated by John McLenan, 12mo, muslin, $1. 


A GOOD FIGHT, and Other Tales. By Charles 
Reade, author of “ Love me t.iule, Love me Long,” &c. 
Embracing : I “ Atéood Fight” II. “Jack of al’ Trades.” 
Ill. * Autobir graphy of a Thief.” Illustrations. 12mo, 
muslin, 75 cents. 


SWORD AND GOWN. A Novel, By the author of 
“Guy Livingstone.” 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 


HARRY LEE; or, Hope for the Poor. 
tions. 12mo, muslin, 75 cents, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. by the author 6f “ John Hali- 
fax, Gentlemen,” “Ohve,” “The Ogilvies,” “The Head 
of the Family,” “ Aviilion,” “ Agatha’s Husband,” ‘ 
Hero,” &c. Cheap Kdition, 8ve, paper, 50 cents. fs 
Library Edition, uniform with the Library Edition of 
“John Halifax ,” 12mo, muslin, $1. 


THE STUDENI°S HUME. A History of England, 
from the eariiest times to the Revolution in 16°8, By Da- 
vid Home Abridged. Incorporating the researches of 
recent Historians, and continued down to they ar 1258, 


With Illustra- 


Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. Uniform 
with Smith's ‘ History of Greece,” Lidde:l’s “ History of 
Rome,” and “The Student’s Gibboa.” limo, muelin, $1. 


HENRY 8T. JOHN, Gentlemen, of Flower of Hun- 
dreds, in the County of Prinee George, Virginia. A Tale 
of 1774,1775 By John Esien Cooke, author of “ Leather 
Stocking and Silk,” “The Virginia Comedians,” &c, 
12mo, muslin, $1. 


LiFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA; or, Sketches 
of a Tour in the United States and Canada in 1857, 1859. 
By Charles Mackay, LL D, F.8.A. With Ten JI\ustra- 
tions. 12mo, muslin, $1. 


THE LIFE OF JABEZ BUNTING, D. D.,, with Noti- 
ces of Contemporary Persons and Events. By his sen, 
Thomas Percival Bunting. Vol. 1, witha portrait, 12mo, 
muslin, #1. 


MISS STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
connected wiih the Regal Succession of Great Britain. 
By Agnes Strickland. Vol. Vill, completing the Work. 
12mo, mus in, $1. Complete Sets in Muslia, $8. Halt 
Calf, $14.50. 


ABBOTI’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. The French 
Revolution of 17¢9, us viewod in the light of Republican 
Institutions. By John 8.C. Abbott, author ef “ The His- 
tory of Napo'eon Bonaparte,” * Napoleon at St. Helena,” 
&c. With numerous Engravings. 6vo, muslin, $2.50. 

{J Marper & Brothers will send e:ther of the above 


works by mail, postage paid, (for any distance in the Uni- 
ted States under 3,000 miles,) on receipt of the money. 
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THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


PREPARE FOR THE GREAT POLITICAL CAM. 
PAIGN OF 1860. 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE: 





HE Tribuue, now more than eighteen years old, and 
having over a quarter of a million subscribers, or 
constant purchasers. diffused through every State and 
Territory of our Union, will continue in esvence what it 
has been, the earnest champion of Libery, Progress, and 
of whatever will couduce to our national growth in Vir- 
tue, Industry, Knowledge, and Prosperity. 

The New York Daily Tribune is printed on a large im- 
perial sheet, and published every morning aud evening, 
Sundays excepted. It contains Editorials on the topics 
of the times, employing a large corps of the best newspa- 
per writers of the day; Domestic and Foreign Corres- 
pondence, Proceedings of Congress, Reports of Lectures, 
City News; Cattle, Horse, and Procuce Markets; Re- 
views cof Books, Literary Intelligence, Papers on Mechan+ 
ies and the Aris, Cookery, &c. We strive to make the 
Tribune a newspaper to meet the wants of the public—its 
Telegrapnic news alone costing over $15,000 per annum. 

Terms.—The Daily Tribune is mailed to subscribers at 
$6 per annum, in advance ; $3 for six months. 

The New York Semi-Werkly Tribune is published 
every Tuesday and Friday, and contains all the Editorials 
of the Daily. with the Cattle, Horse, and General Mar- 
kets, reliabiy reported, expressly for the 'I'ribune ; Nouces 
of New Inventions, Foreign and Domestic Correspond- 
ence, Articles on Cookery; and during the sessions of 
Congress it contains a summary of Cor gressional doings, 
with the more important speeches. We shall, as nereio- 
fore, make the Semi. Weekly Tribune a Literary as well 
as @ Political newspaper, and we are determined that it 
shallreme iy in the front rank of family papers. 


Terns. 
One copy, one year - - $3 | Five copies, 1 year - $11.25 
Two copies, one year- 6 | Tencop’s, oncaddress 20 00 

Any person sending usa Club of Twenty or more will 
be entitled to an exira copy. For a Club of forty, we 
wil! send the Daily Tribune one year. 

The New York Weekly Tribune, a large eight-page 
paper fer the country, is published every Saturday. aud 
contains Editorials on the important topics of the times, 
the news of the week, interesting correspondence from 
ali par s of the world, the New York Cattle, Horse, and 
Produce markets, interesting and reliable Political, Me- 
chanical, and Agricultural articles, &c. 

We shall, during this year, as hitherio, constaniy labor 
to improve the quality of the insttuctive entertainment 
afforded by the Weekly Tribune, which, we intend, shall 
coutinue te be the best Family Weekly Newspaper pub- 
lished in the world. We consider the Cattle Market Re- 
ports alone richly worth to cattle raisers a year’s sub- 
scription price. 

Txrms. 
One copy, one year - - $2| Five copies, one year - - $8 
Three copies, one year 5| Ten copies,one year - 12 

Twenty copies, to one address, at the rate of onedollar 
per annum, $20. Twenty copies, to address of each sub- 
scriber, #24. : 

Any person sending us a Club of Twenty or more will 
be entitled to an extra copy. For a Club of Foriy we 
will send the Semi-Weekly Tribune; for a Club of One 
Hundred the Vaily Tribune will be sent gratis. 

Subscriptions may commence at any ume. Terms al- 
ways cash in advance. When a draft can be procured, 
itis much safer than to remit bank bills. All lewers to 
be addressed to - 

HORACE GREELEY & CO., 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW~YORKER, 
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Is the Best, C , and Largest Circulated 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Literary and 
Family Newspaper in America. 


Volume XI, for 1860, will be superior in both contents 
and style. Now 18 the time to subscribe and form Ciubs, 
July two dollars a year, with great reductions to Clubs, 


and ex to Ciub nts. a 
s 





D, D. T. MOOR 





677 322 Washington street, Boston} 


mens, bills, inducements, &c., sent free to all. who 
677 Rochester, New Yorke: 
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— gentlemen upon this side of the House 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


REMARKS OF MR. GROW, 


In the House, December 22d, on the resolution 
offered by Mr. Winslow, of N. C., that no 
Jurther vote as to the organization of the 
House take place until the second Monday of 
January, 1860. 


Mr. Grow. Mr. Clerk, under the law of Con- 
gress, which has been read here a number of 
times, passed the Ist of June, 1789, there are 
but two motions in order—one is a motion to 
proceed to vote for Speaker, and the other is a 
motion to adjourn. So under the parliament- 
ary law, those are the only motions that are in 
order. The only votes that can be taken by 
the House, in accerdance with the law of Con- 
gress and with the parliamentary law, is on one 
or the other of those motions; and the practice 
of the House conforms to that. It was so de- 
cided by Mr. Cobb, when Speaker of this House 
in the Thirty-first Congress, on the occasion of 
the death of the Clerk. The House had not 
elecied a Doorkeeper, and that stood as the 
first business in order. When the House met 
on the fifteenth day of April, 1850, the death 
of the Clerk of the House was announced. Mr. 
Thomas L. Harris moved that the House pro- 
ceed to the election of a Clerk, to supply the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Thomas J. 
Campbell. Pending the consideration. of which, 
Mr. Albert G. Brown submitted a resolution 
to rescind the order, heretofore made, on the 
election of a Doorkeeper. 

The decision of Speaker Cobb was—I read 
from the Journal of the first session of the 
Thirty-first Congress, page 789: ; 

“The Speaker decided that said resolution 
was out of order, on the ground that the House 
could take no action upon or transact other 
business than the election of Clerk until such 
election was made.” 

And then he referred to the law of Congress 
that no other business can be done until the 
Speaker has been sworn in, by the oath being 
administered to him by a member, and then 
the oath has been administered to the other 
members of the House by the Speaker. The 
proceedings in full on this point are to be found 
in the twenty-first volume Congressional Globe, 
first session Thirty-first Congress, part first, 
page 740: 

“Mr. Harris, of Illinois, rose, and moved 
that the House do now proceed to the election 
of a Clerk, . 

“Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved to amend 
the motion, by adding after the word ‘Clerk,’ 
the words ‘and Doorkeeper.’ 

“The Speaker. In the opinion of the Chair, 
the amendment is not in order. 

“Mr. Brown, of Mississippi. Then I offer 
this resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the order heretofore passed 
by the House postponing the election of Door- 
keeper be, and the same is hereby, rescinded ; 
and that the House of Representatives proceed 
at once to the election of Clerk and Doorkeeper 
for the Thirty-first Congress. 

“The Speaker said: In the opinion of the 
Chair, no resolution, no business, is in order, 
until a Clerk shall have been elected; and 
the House can take action upom no subject 
whatever until the election of a Clerk; that 
being necessary to the organization of the 
House. 

“On an appeal by Mr. Brown from the de- 
cision of the Chair, which was sustained by the 
House without a division, the Speaker stated 
his decision in the following language: 

“The Chair has ruled that the resolution of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] is 
out of order, upon the ground that the House 
is not organized until a Clerk shall have been 
elected, and that no business is in order until 
the House shall have been organized by the 
election of a Clerk.” 

But, sir, aside from the question of order, we 
have been here now almost three weeks, and 
upon the first day of the session, before any 
serious effort was made to organize this House, 
the discussion of the Slavery question was thrust 
upon it—even before a vote was taken for Speak- 
er, save an informal one. True, we had one 
vote, but it was like an informal ballot, merely 
to ascertain the individual preferences of mem- 
bers for candidates. Before any serious effort, 
therefore, was made to organize the House, this 
discussion of the whole Slavery question was 
forced upon us by the gentlemen who cry— 
“No agitation of Slavery!” They have con- 
tinued the discussion from that to this, 





“have sat with closed lips, under the grossest 
apne of their doctrines ever attempted 
y men who claim to be fair-minded. 

We ask that the House should first proceed 
with its proper business. There are now about 
five million dollars due to honest creditors of 
the Government, to men who have performed 
service under written contracts, and to whom 
the faith of the Government was pledged. And 
now, when they have performed that service, 
and waited almost or quite six months for their 
pay, you propose to go to your homes, or on 
pleasure trips, and leave these men to be bank- 
rupt because the Government will not keep its 
faith with them! We ask that the plighted 
faith of the Government shall be observed ‘to 
all men, but, above all, to its just creditors who 
have performed service under written contracts 
with it, And yet, gentlemen, we have sat here 
for almost three weeks and listened—with the 
exception of three or four speeches—to the 
editorials of the New York Herald, for the last 
month or two, rehashed and given to us in the 
form of speeches. [Applause.] The Herald 
has furnished brains for this whole discussion, 
which has lacked, I am sorry to say, the terse- 
ness of style that usually characterizes the col- 
umns of that paper. The editorials of the 
Herald are usually spicy, and we read them 
with a good deal of interest, but the manner in 
which they have been used in this discussion 
— stripped them of their usual terseness of 
style. 

Our time thus far has been consumed in ad- 
vertising Helper’s book. If gentlemen are sat- 
isfied with advertising and scattering broadcast 
through the land this pamphlet, which they sa 
is so destructive te their peace and tranquil- 
lity—if they are satisfied to give to it a circula- 
tion of thousands where it would not before have 
had one, then they have performed a work that 
the publishing committee of New York should 
thank them for, for they tried more than a year 
to get up a circulation for it, and could not do 
it; but while they failed, you have succeeded, 
and by your advertisement here spread it 
broadcast over the land; and if it be as incen- 
diary as you say, and its circulation is danger- 
us to your peace and the repose of this Union, 
you are responsible for it. We have given it 
no advertisement that sent it forth to be read 
by the people. ag 

Several Members on the Democratic side. 
But you endorsed it. ‘ 

Mr. Grow. Gentlemen, when the proper time 
comes for the discussion of our principles and 

ositions, we shall be ready, as we have ever 

en heretofore, to discuss and defend them ; 
but we have a right to ask, when our sentiments 
are in the Congressional Globe, deposited with 
the archives of the country, and the sentiments 
of all our associates, put there from year to 
year for the last five years, that you shall not 
attempt to represent our pon es and posi- 
tions by reading in this Hall the perversions 
and libels of the Democratic press of the coun- 
try as to our principles and positions. We ask 
that we shall be judged by our own sentiments, 
expressed by ourselves over and over again on 
this floor, and by our platforms of principles 
adopted in our Conventions, and not by the per- 
versions and misrepresentations of our oppo- 
nents. 

I ask, what fairness would there be in us if 
we turned round and undertook to read to you 
from the Republican press of the North what 
your sentiments and your doctrines are, when 
your own sentiments are in the Congressional 
Globe, spoken by yourselves, and the party has 
spoken for you in its resolutions, formed jy 
your consent ? 

Now, Mr. Clerk, unless a man charges me 

with being an accomplice in murder, treason, 
arson, and any other heinous crimes, I have no 
answer to make to it. I would treat it with that 
silent contempt it deserves. My own political 
sentiments I am-ready to proclaim at all befit- 
ting oe and_in-all places and on all occa- 


one; but my-4rie in this case have seen fit, 
aud. {:thisle ‘wisely,’ to ask that this House 
should. make 2-serious effort to organize, by de- 


yoting their whole time to that business; that 


is, to vote for S 


danger its stability. 


operate ask, that the business for which we 


law; under the obligations we owe, not only 
to the whole country, but to that meritorious 
class of men whom the faith of your Govern- 
ment is pledged to protect and save from bank- 
ruptey, after having performed their part of 
your contract. 


they did it—that when the first day ef January 
comes, and the Government is not ready to 


ject of controversy between the Northern and 


whether it is destructive of the peace of the 
Union. Is the peace of this Union to be dis 
turbed, and its bonds severed, by a printed 
amphlet of one hundred and twelve pages? 
r. Clerk, this Union is not so strong as I sup- 
posed it was, if any pamphlet of one hundred 
and twelve pages of printed matter, I care not 
what it is, can distnrb its tranquillity and en- 


ow, I ask, and the friends with whom I co- 


came here shall be discharged, in accordance 
with the law of Congress and the parliamentary 


I, sir, have no authority for 
making the declaration, but I have heard it in- 
timated, and I sheuld not blame the men if 


comply with the contracts made with them for 
the transportation of the mails, and if it is not 
ready to pay the four or five million dollars you 
owe them, they wiil abandon your mail service. 
If you choose, then, to let the mail service of 
the country stop, rather than go on under the 
law of Congress, and organize the House, by 
receiving and acting on propositions for that 
purpose, and nothing else, then take the re- 
sponsibilty. We share none of it. We have 
taken no part in this discussion which delays 
the organization. We consent to no adjourn- 
ment over the holidays for the convenience or 
amusement of members, while this class of 
meritorious creditors of the Government are 
left unprovided for. 


Invasion of Harper’s Ferry. 


SPEECH OF HON, BENJAMIN F, WADE, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


DecemBer 14, 1859. 





The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. Mason on 
the 5th of December: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into 
the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the ar- 
mory and arsenal of the United States at Harper’s Ferry, 
in Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report whether 
the same was attended by armed resistance to the authori- 
ties and public force of the United States, and by the mur- 
der of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent 
there to protect the public property ; whether such invasion 
and seizure was made under color of any organization in- 
tended to subvert the Government of any of the States of the 
Union ; what was the character and extent of such organi- 
zation ; and whether any citizens of the United States, pot 
present, were implicated therein or accessory thereto, oy 
contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise ; 
what was the character and extent of the military equip- 
ment in the hands or under the control of said armed band, 
and where and how and when the same was obtained and 
transported to the place soinvaded. And that said commit- 
tee report whether any and what legislation may, in their 
opinion, be necessary, on the part of the United States, for 
the future preservation of the peace of the country, or for 
the safety of the public property ; and that said committee 
have power to send for persons and papers. 

The pending question was on the following 
amendment, offered by Mr. TrumBu.: 

After the word “ invaded,”’ near the end of the resolution, 
ingert : 

And that said committee also inquire into the facts attend- 
ing the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, 1855, 
of the arsenal of the United States, at Liberty, in the State of 
Missouri, by a mob or body of armed men, and report 
whether such seizure and robbery was attended by resist- 
ance to the authorities of the United States, and followed by 
an invasion of the Territory of Kansas, and the plunder and 
murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any citizen of the 
United States, by the persons who thus seized the arms and 
ammunition of the Government, or others combined with 
them, whether said seizure and robbery of the arsenal were 
made under color of any organization intended to subvert 
the Government of any of the States or Territories of the 
Union ; what was the character and extent of such organiza- 
tion, and whether any citizens of the United States, not pres- 
ent, were implicated therein, or accessory thereto, by con- 
tributions of money, arms, ammunition, or otherwise ; what 
was the character and extent of the military equipments in 
the hands or under the control of said mob, and how and 
when and where the same were subsequently used by said 
mob ; what was the value of the arms and ammunition of 
every description so taken from the said arsenal by the 
mob ; whether the same or any part thereof have been re- 
turned, and the value of such as were lost ; whether Captain 
Luther Leonard, the United States officer in command of the 
arsenal, communicated the facts in relation to its seizure and 
robbery to his superior officer, and what measures, if any, 
were taken in reference thereto. 

Mr. WADE. It was not my intention, Mr. 
President, to say anything upon the subject of 
this resolution until late yesterday, when my 
name was called in question by one or two of 
the Senators on this floor. I made up my mind, 
on the introduction of this resolution, that I 
would vote for it; not, however, with the hope 
that any beneficial result would flow from it, for 
it seemed to me from the first that the only ef- 
fect it would have would be to increase that 
state of excitement that seems already to be suf- 
ficiently strong, at least for all practical pur- 
poses. But upon this resolution the whole sub- 


Southern States has been discussed, and I have 
been alluded to in such terms as renders it essen- 
tial that I should say somethjng. I have no de- 
sire to speak frequently on this most hackneyed 
subject. 

It was said by the mover of this resolution, 
that one great object of it was to elicit the state 
of Northern feeling with regard to the recent in- 
vasion at Harper’s Ferry. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator indulge me a 
moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from Virginia? 
Mr. WADE. Certainly. : 

Mr. MASON. That has been ascribed to me 
once or twice in the course of the debate, per- 
haps upon both sides of the Chamber. It wasa 
misapprehension. I did not say, or mean to say, 
that any object of the resolution was to elicit the 
state of Northern feeling in reference to the oc- 
currence at Harper’s Ferry. My colleague may 
have said something of that sort. What I did 
say, and what I design and hope to ascertain by 
the investigation, is to find out from what source 
the funds and the counsel were obtained that led 
to or induced that incursion at Harper’s Ferry. 
I had reason to believe, and I have reason to be- 
lieve, that it came chiefly from the New England 
States. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I stand corrected 
in that particular, although I got the impression 
that it was a part, and an essential part, of the 
design of the mover of the resolution, to inquire 
into the state of Northern feeling on that subject. 
It seems I was mistaken. I believe the colleague 
of the Senator from Virginia avowed that to be 
the principal object of the resolution. I had sup- 
posed that it could not be very essential to in- 
troduce a resolution for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what public sentiment at the North was on 
the subject of this invasion of Harper’s Ferry 
from any source whatever. I know very well, 
that for the basest political purposes, that great 
and overshadowing party to which I belong has 
been charged with complicity in this affair; but 
we have treated the accusation with scorn and 
contempt. We, who have not before been charged 
with any crime whatever, we who have main- 
tained peace and good order, are all at once 
charged, in general terms, through some of the 
papers of the North and the papers of the South, 
with being parties to treason, murder, and stir- 
ring up insurrection! The charge jis so entirely 


without creating one single emotion. I care 
nothing about a charge of that kind, made in 
such general and sweeping terms. 


it may be in that part of the country where there 


Northern men. The charge is made through the 
only papers that can reach the ears of the South- 
ern people, and where no antidote will be suffer- 
ed to go, in order to explain public opinion. 
seems to me that the Southern people are mis- 


idea that Northern men, in considerable num- 
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overstrained, that I must say it fell upon my ears 


But, Mr. President, I know what the effect of 


is an acute jealousy existing as to the motives of 


It 
guided upon this subject ; that they entertain the 


bers, respectable men, are concerned in some 
deliberate conspiracy against their rights. Now, 
sir, I must say, that if such a state of feeling 
does really exist there, the Southern people 
themselves are principally responsible for it. 
They will suffer no opinions to be circulated 
among them, unless they are first cut and trim- 
med to their own prejudices. If a Northern man 
goes down there and honestly avows his opin- 
ions, he is in peril of his life; he is turned out 
of any Southern State; his sentiments, however 
honest, and his motives, however noble, will not 
exculpate him from the charge of being an Abo- 
litionist, or something of that kind, and he will 
be hurled out of your States; and you, who 
speak of the observance of constitutional rights, 
will you stand by him there when he invokes the 
Constitution of the United States to shield him 
against your unwarrantable prejudices? Not at 
all, sir. You will no more suffer a Northern man 
to circulate among you, unless he leaves his man- 
hood and his independence behind him, than the 
Chinese would suffer a stranger to invade their 
cities. You will not suffer the papers of a great 
and all-prevailing party in the North to circulate 
among you, so that you may learn the designs 
of the party through that source which carries 


Then, sir, can you but be deluded? I should 
bap was any ames of circulating in- 
r among the le of the South 

that would be the most Pet sot of all which 
went to teach the people there that a great party, 
controlling all the free States, were sympathizing 
‘ ) ready to lend 

themselves to any uprising that might be got up 
to judge of dangerous incendi- 


gerous of all; yet it is carried into those States, 

without, as I said before, any antidote, or any- 

thing to explain it. The Governors of your 

States may proclaim that the great mass of the 

Northern people are ready to abet the acts of 

those who recently made an attack on Harper's 

Ferry. What could be more dangerous to the 

institutions of any Southern State than state- 

ments like this, if promulgated there ? 

Why, sir, it is a strange state of things that we 

find prevailing all around us. <A strange state 

of sentiment has sprung up all at once. I beg to 

know what has taken place that has given rise 

to this inquiry and—I will say it—to these most 

intemperate speeches that have been made on 

the subject. Why, sir, twenty-one men, all told, 

deluded men—yea, sir, judging from the very 

act they undertook to accomplish, insane men— 

have invaded a great and powerful sovereign 

State, and they have met that retribution which 

every sane man knew must be their lot in under- 

taking what they did. When a gang of conspir- 

ators are apprehended and brought to justice in 

every other case, as far as I know, all excitement 

ceases over the graves of the malefactors; and 

why not here? 

Mr. President, I understand it is said that the 
Northern people sympathize with John Brown 

in the raid that he made upon the sovereignty of 
Virginia; and that is a great cause of complaint. 

Sir, I do not stand here to control the sympathies 

of the human heart, under any circumstances; 
because they are not subject to human control ; 
but I think I can explain the reason why many 
Northern men have dzeply sympathized with John 
Brown, the leader of this gang. I ask you here, 
however, always to discriminate between the man 
and the act that he committed. Gentlemen seem 
incapable of drawing that line of discrimination. 

They run both together, and they treat John 
Brown as acommon malefactor. They have a 
right to treat him so; but he will not go down 
to posterity in that light at all. I think I know 
why it is that some considerable feeling and 
sympathy exist in the North for him, and it can- 
not be understood unless we go back for four 
years, and see what was taking place in a dis- 
tant Territory of the United States, and what 
part John Brown acted on that theatre. 

Sir, if the people of Virginia are excited almost 
to madness because a conspiracy has been form- 

ed and an attempt made upon their sovereigaty, 

what do you suppose were the feelings of North- 

ern men, whose relations and friends had gone 

into a far-distant Territory, and formed colonies 

there, weak and feeble, scattered through a wil- 

derness; when it was the deliberate purpose of a 

great, powerful, and almost all-pervading party, 

to drive them out, or to coerce them to subscribe 

to opinions and institutions which they abhorred 

from the bottom of their souls? Many were 

murdered in cold blood, and others were driven 

out and their property destroyed. They ap- 

pealed to Congress; but they got insult instead 

of sympathy. When J state this, I state what I 

know. My blood boiled then, in view of the op- 

pression and tyranny that sacrificed that Terri- 

tory. I need not go through all the volume of 
testimony on that subject. I speak by the book. 

One hundred witnesses attest the truth of every 

word I say. Their record is indelible. It will 

go down to posterity, and it will show the dam- 

ning fact that this Government did, at least, con- 
nive at the acts of great bands of conspirators, 

who, arming themselves lawlessly with arms of 
the Federal Government, invaded a peaceable 
Territory; took possession of the ballot-boxes; 

drove its people from the polls; expelled them 

from their possessions ; exercised acts of tyranny 
over them; deprived them of every right; and, 

in a great many instances, murdered them ruth- 
lessly in cold blood. 

But, sir, that was a great way off; it was in a 
Territory of this Union. It was not every man 
on this floor who had friends there exposed to 
those attacks, and hence they did not create the 
same excitement that is created when the inva- 
sion comes nearer home. But I declare here in 
my place that, in my judgment, the only differ- 
ence between the two cases is this: that in the 
case of Kansas the invasion was made with no 
other purpose than to fix Slavery there at all 
hazards and by force of arms, while John Brown 
and his men, with a like unlawful purpose, un- 
dertook to extirpate Slavery from the State of 
Virginia. 

The Free-State men of Kansas got no consola- 
tion from this Government. I remember well 
when their petitions came in here, asking for re- 

dress, and I remember that a Senator stood forth 
in his place and said: “We will subdue you; 
you are traitors; we will hang every man of you; 
this Government has proved itself the strongest 
Government under heaven to protect the civil 
rights of men, and now I want to see how strong 
it is to punish traitors.” That was the language 
dealt out to the citizens of that Territory when 
they appealed to us for redress. Understand me, 
sir; I do not go back to the history of Kansas 
for the purpose of justifying John Brown and his 
crew in their invasion of Virginia, but in order 
to show you why it is that the men of the free 
States, to some considerable extent, do sympa- 
thize with this old hero. In the darkest hour of 
Kansas, when the rights of the Free-State men 
were imperilled, when their men were murdered 
in cold blood, (several of whom were from the 
State of Ohio,) when everything looked dark and 
gloomy there, and when your Government failed 
to interpose its strong arm in their behalf, then 
it was that John Brown appeared upon the stage 
of action. Arming himself as well as he might, 
he commenced to do that justice to himself and 
his fellows that the Government had denied, and 
he did it with a heroism and a determination that 
then not only challenged the admiration of his 
friends, but even the respect of his enemies. He 
went forward with a firmness and determination 
that carried terror into the hearts of the Border 
Ruffians, and he hurled them from the Territory, 
and really conquered a peace. 

Now, sir, in order to understand Northern 
sentiment, it is necessary fully to appreciate the 
feelings of those men whose friends were strick- 
en down in that defenceless Territory. John 
Brown was their champion. He carried himself 
through those scenes nobly, to the acceptance of 
all and the admiration of all; and there it was, 
as has been often said here, that he learned the 
art of war. Undoubtedly, sir, that raid was the 
parent of this. It is true, John Brown lost two 
of his sons there; they were murdered in cold 
blood before his eyes, literally hewed to pieces ; 
and I believe that he was maddened by the 
scenes through which he passed in Kansas, be- 
cause I do not believe that any sane man on 
earth would have undertaken the enterprise that 
he undertook at Harper’s Ferry. 

Well, sir, he marched upon Harper’s Ferry; 
he conspired against a great sovereign State, to 
overthrow its institutions ; and I say to the Sen- 
ate—though I shall get no more credit for it 
than my fellow Senators who have preceded me 
have—that I do not sympathize with or ap- 
prove the act. John Brown resided, for a long 
time, not a great way from that portion of the 
country from which I come. He was always re- 
puted among the most honest and upright men 
in that community. There was nothing against 
his character. He was known to be a brave, 
generous, disinterested man, the admiration of 
all that knew him, even before he passed through 
those scenes in Kansas. He proceeded upon this 
lawless mission, and I suppose the idea entered 
his head while he was in Kansas; indeed, I saw 
it stated in the papers that there it was that he 
found his associates; there it was that he con- 
ceived the idea of invading the Southern States, 
and emancipating their slaves. From there, he 
went to Canada, and in Canada he made that 
famous Constitution, or form of Government, 
which, in his crazy mind, he conceived was to 
supersede all others. But, Mr. President, [Mr. 
Mason in the chair,] you must bear me witness 
that he bore himself, among the disastrous 
scenes of this unwarrantable enterprise, with 
that same calmness, with that same sublime 
heroism and indifference to fate, that had char- 
acterized the man on all other occasions. I have 
heard even those whose territory he invaded 
speak of him as a man who challenged their ad- 
miration for his personal qualities, though they 
had, of course, no sympathy with the act that 
he had perpetrated. The Governor of your 
State, sir, who met him face to face in an inter- 
view, was compelled to say, “ He is brave, he is 
honest, he is sincere.” It is rarely that a man, 
brave, honest, and sincere, is led to the gallows 
or the stake; but nevertheless, if these qualities 
misguide him into’a lawless raid upon the rights 
of others, he must suffer the penalties of the 
law, and no man stands here to justify him. 

I ask you in the generosity of your hearts to 
separate and distinguish between approval of a 
lawless invasion, and sympathy for a sublime 
hero, taking his life in his hand, and marching 
up to the altar to offer it there a sacrifice to his 
highest convictions of right. Sir, his course 
was disinterested. He is frequently spoken of 
as a common malefactor, a vulgar murderer, a 
robber. Sir, he proposed nothing to himself. 
His conduct was as disinterested as man’s con- 
duct can ever be; but he was misguided, he was 
demented, he was insane; still the people of the 
North do not forget the great services that he 
rendered to their cause, to their relations, and 
their friends, who were in peril in the Territory 
of Kansas, nor can the human heart divest itself 
of a sense of that heroism which has character- 
ized him from the time that he was overtaken 
until the grave closed over him. 

Therefore, sir, they did sympathize with him; 
-but I beg of you not to be misled by this. Do 
not jump to the conclusion that the people who 
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qualities of John Brown, one single man of them, 
stand forth to justify his nefarious and unwar- 
rantable act. I do not know that a woe. oe 
cation to save his life was made from quar- 
ter. If it was, I did not hear of it. They sup- 
posed that, according to the law existing in the 
State against which he had offended, he properly 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law. And 
here I will say, before I pass from this branch of 
the subject, that in my intercourse with all the 
people who knew John Brown, in my inter- 
course with all the men who have sym 

with him in his last trial, Thave never yet heard 
of a man, woman, or child, that stood forth as a 
justifier of his raid upon Virginia. If the people 
sympathized with a felon upon the gallows, any- 
body would know without inquiry that it was 
no ordinary case. Our people do not sympa- 
thize with crime, but they do feel those emo- 
tions which are elicited by those traits of hero- 
ism that characterized this leader during the 
whole course of his life, and shone mosteonspic- 
uously in his death. 

But enough of that, Mr. President. It is ex- 
ceedingly absurd to endeavor to implicate the 
Republican party in the acts of John Brown 
or anybody else. They have their principles, 
which are well known. Our doctrines are well 
understood. The limitations upon our doctrines 
are well known by all who choose to know 
them, and those who do not would never under- 
stand them, although they were written upon the 
face of the sun. The Senator from Tennessee, 
sa Jounson,] the other day, and the | 

rom Alabama, [Mr. Cray,] yesterday, if I un- 
derstood them, undertook to read us a lecture 
on our understanding of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the doctrines growing out of 
that instrument; and I have thought that prob- 
ably here is the great departure between them 
and myself, between those who believe in tlie in- 
stitution of Slavery and those who do not. | The 
Republican party, eo far as I know, believein the 
Declaration of Independence. They do not be- 
lieve that it is a tissue of glittering generalities. 
They do not believe that it isa mere jingle of 
words, having no meaning. They do believe that 
every man bearing the human form has ived 
from the Almighty Maker a right to his life, to 
his liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ‘They 
do not believe that this right is confined to men 
of any particular name, nation, dr color; but 
they believe that wherever there is humanity, 
there is this great principle. 

The Senator from Tennessee said that the Dec- 
laration of Independence applied only to white 
men; that white men have a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; and he said it did 
not apply to all; that it was never intended to 
apply to any other class of persons than thie white 
race. Do I understand that Senator, theu, in the 
converse of the proposition, to hold that the 
black man has no right to his life? Let us mar- 
row it down to that; will the Senator say that a 
negro has no right to life? If he has, he has just 
as great and as inalienable a right*to his liberty 
and to the pursuit of happiness. Sir, there is 
nothing more abhorrent to the mind of most 
Northern men than the idea that one man was 
created by his Maker to be a mere drudge, a 
serf, to another; that it was the intention of the 
Almighty, in creating a particular class of men, 
that they should forego their own happiness, 
their own right to cultivate their faculties, and 
that they were born for no better purpose than 
to minister to the happiness of some other man, 
regardless of their own. To a man thus born, 
his being would be a curse. He might scoff at 
the Creator who had raised him up, not to re- 
gard kis own happiness, not to regard the cul- 
ture of his own mind, but as a being whose life, 
whose limbs, and all whose faculties, were dedi- 
cated by the Almighty to minister alone to the 
promotion of some other man’s happiness. Sir, 
that is not the teaching of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It was never so intended, nor are 
the framers of that instrument liable to be taunt- 
ed with hypoerisy because they did not carry out 
practically, to their full extent, the ideas of that 
great and Godlike instrument. They were fram- 
ing a Government for these States. They knew, 
to be sure, that the sovereign States of this Union 
existing at the time had their own institutions; 
they knew, to be sure, that Slavery prevailed 
there; but there was not a man of them who did 
not proclaim it to be wrong. I am not going to 
read those declarations of theirs, but I say to 
you, you cannot find the man that was instru- 
mental in framing the Constitution of the United 
States, or the Declaration of Independence, but 
what said over and over again that the system 
of Slavery, wherever it exists, is wrong, and can- 
not be justified upon any principle; and to at- 
tempt to justify it, would be to reduce the Gov- 
ernment of these United States down to & level 
with the meanest despotism. that exists on the 
face of God’s earth. If one may be created for 
no better purpose than to minister to thewelfare 
of another, the only question will be, who are 
the privileged classes—who are to be tainistered 
unto, and who are the menials to do their work ? 
All monarchies act upon this principle, and 
therefore it is that kings assume to reign by di- 
vine right. It was the purpose of our fathers to 
put the dagger to the heart of such an absurdity. 
All men, say they, are created equal, and have 
these inalienable rights. All men feel that that 
is so. 

Why, sir, what said Jefferson? The Senator 
from Tennessee, I believe, said, that if he gave 
this scope to the Declaration of Independence, 
inasmuch as he was a slaveholder himself, he 
would be a hypocrite in saying it. That does not 
follow. The Senator from Alabama, if I undér- 
stood him, declared that if this was so, then 
those who held slaves were great criminals, and 
were guilty of the greatest wrong. That does 
not follow, by any means. 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator doubtless does not 
mean to misrepresent me. I said that if the 
libel, as I think it, pronounced by his party upon 
the slaveholders, was true, then we were crimi- 
nals. 


Mr. WADE. I do not know that'I understand 
the Senator. 
Mr. CLAY. I said that if the assertion of 


your party, that Slavery and Polygamy stood 
together, and were equally crimes against re- 
vealed religion, was true, then both the slave- 
holder and the polygamist were criminals alike. 
Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I am not one of 
those who suppose that all slaveholders are 
deeply criminal. I know very well how habit 
and custom, and even necessity, modify all our 
abstract opinions. I understand that well, and 
I never mention it in the North without the 
proper qualifications, notwithstanding the Sena- 
tor thinks I hate slaveholding and slaveholders 
so much. I give you here, on this floor, my 
worst version of your insiitutions. I hold no 
such doctrine as the Senator charges us with. 
I do not charge Thomas Jefferson, nor Mr. Mad- 
ison, nor General Washington, nor Mr. Ran- 
dolph, nor Mr. Tucker, nor any other of the 
great statesmen to whom we look up with such 
reverence, with hypocrisy, or anything sinister 
or wrong; because, when they made this decla- 
ration, and declared that the word “slave” 
should not be in the instrument which they 
were framing, for the reason that it 
harshly on their ears, and they knew it was an 
infringement on natural right, they held slaves 
in the States themselves. The fact that they 
held slaves did not prevent their making this 
declaration, nor did it prevent them, on all occa- 
sions, from inveighing against the institution, 
and wishing they could find somé means by 
which they could do away with it. General 
Washington himself was, according to your un- 
derstanding of it, just as much an Abolitionist 
as you charge me with being. He the 
system wrong— morally, politically, in every 
wiy—and he hoped some means woulf be found 
whereby it might be abolished. Yes, sir, that 
was the word. He wished that @ means 
would be found by which this system) should be 
done away with, and he declared that, whenever 
there was an opportunity, his vote not 
be wanting to accomplish it. How do you 
suppose that he could remain on the goil of Vir- 
ginia to-day, with this declaration upon his 
tongue? 

In the administration of public affairs, you 
cannot govern a nation upon an abstraction. 
You cannot impeach a man with inconsistency 
because he cannot live in the of 
public affairs up to the that 
you may produce. All Sach afiieionens men 
they performed. They found sur- 
rounded with this institution ; they saw its work- 
ing and its operation; they saw thatit was all 
wrong, in policy and in theory; they saw that 
morals it was equally wrong, they wished 
to get rid of it; and on all proper .occasions 
they constantly declared it to be aoe 
they invoked the people about them 
to the. work, and, as fast as it could be done, 
do away with it. Therefore, sir, they 
sistent. They knew that their slavehold 
the States was in direct contradiction 
great and Godlike declaration that they h 
forth to all mankind, and they sought to 


of it. 

Mr. President, it is not a great while 
the view that those great men 
this subject was universal, 
and West. I wish Senators 
mind ; because, perhaps, it would moderate their 
asperity of feeling against those 
where, but a very short time 
together. That is to be | 


divine institution, is a : 
years old, in my judgment. 
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head of the old party, , it down 
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stronger, infinitely stronger terms than I could 
denounce it upon this floor, as wrong, contin- 
ually wrong; and the great party that adhered 
to his standard in the South were all equally 
orthodox upon this subject; there was no dis- 
cordant note there ; there was not a Clay Whig 
in all the South who would stand up and say, 
“this institution of ours is to be justified upon 
principles of moral right and justice ;” not one. 
Se well known was this fact, that I remember 
it ig not much more than four years ago since 
the speakers in the South, and the leading 
papers in the South, put forth that doctrine—the 
Charleston Mercury, I recollect, was one—that the 
farmers of our institutions were all Abolitionists, 
agreeing precisely with our doctrines, (and it 
cannot be denied, because the record evidence 
that they left behind them is perfectly over- 
whelming,) but that they did not understand the 
subject ; they had not made it their study par- 
ticularly ; but now the South have reviewed the 
whole doctrine, and bave come to another con- 
clusion. They now find that the old doctrine 
was altogether at fault; that the relation of 
master and slave is the true relation of man, 
upheld by divine inspiration, instituted of God, 
and approved of and in accordance with nature 
itself. The Charleston Mercury went so far as 
to say that if this was not so, the Abolitionists 
were right. Yes, sir; it staked everything upon 
the new light that had broken in in modern 
times, which shines so fiercely that it has 
dimmed and obliterated even the Sermon upon 
the Mount. 

Yes, sir; this isa modern light that has sprung 
up since you began to raise the standard of Sla- 
very, declaring that it should dominate over 
this great nation, and should prostrate every 
other interest. It grew up along with your new 
Territorial doctrines ; it grew up along with your 
Dred Scott decision ; it grew up with your med- 
itated design of opening the African slave trade. 
It is a key to them all, It grew as cotton grows; 
and we were told here not long since that cotton 
was king, and had dictated this new code of 
morals. I challenge any Senator to deny that I 
state this doctrine aright. 

Ts it not a fact that you claim that on a review 
of the question of Slavery you have got new 
light? The old doctrine was, that it was wrong 
in morals, and could not be justified; but now 
you hold the contrary. We, sir, adhere to the 
old doctrine. We have not seen the new light 
that has broken in upon the South. We were 
not admitted into the great council where the 
investigation was had, which resulted in finding 
out that the institution of Slavery is in accord- 
ance with nature and approved by God. 

It is true, sir, that I cannot touch the institu- 
tion within the boundaries of the States where 
Slavery is established by law, for there the Con- 
stitution does not enable me to reach it. I am 
no more responsible for it in your States than I 
am for it in Turkey or any other foreign country, 
where I hear of it with regret, and where I have 
nothing to say upon the subject ; but when you 
undertake to thrust it forth where it has no foot- 
hold, where there is no necessity that it should 
go, there, like Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, I meet you 
to contend inch by inch; nay, with him in the 
last noble sentiment that he uttered, I would 
suffer my arm to fall from its socket before, with 
my consent, this accursed institution should in- 
vade one inch of territory now free. 

One word more as to the effect of this doctrine. 
Do I stand here to accuse a gentleman who is a 
slaveholder of the South with crime? I have 
never done so. You may say, that if we regard 
Slavery as wrong, and as a robbery of the rights 
of men, we should accuse you with being crimi- 
nal. Well, sir, the logic would seem to be good 
enough, were it not modified by the fact that 
with you it is deemed a necessity. I do not 
know what you can do with it; I was almost 
about to say that I do not care what you do 
with it; I will say, it is none of my business what 
you do with it, and I never undertake to inter- 
fere with it. To be sure, believing it to be 
wrong—wrong to yourselves, and wrong to those 
whom you hold in this abject condition—I wish 
that you could see the light as I see it; but if 
you do not, it is a matter of your own concern, 
and not of mine. I can very well have charity 
towards you, because, with all my opposition to 
your institution, I can hardly doubt that if we 
had changed places, and my lot had been cast 
among you, under like circumstances, my opin- 
ions on this subject might be different, and I 
might be here, perhaps, as fierce a fire-eater as | 
am now defending against fire. I can under- 
stand these things, and I accuse no man. 

There is one thing more which I will notice in 
passing. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iver- 
son] saw fit, in his place in the Senate, to assail 
my colleague in the House of Representatives, 
(Mr. Suerman,) and to impeach him because of a 
transaction which he characterized as exceeding- 
ly dishonorable, and which he thought should 
go to destroy that confidence that is reposed in 
one so situated. When I heard his denuncia- 
tions, I was happy to find that the Senator did 
not accuse Mr. Snerman of any erroneous vote, 
or of any wrong action. Mr. SimrMan’s course, 
in the other branch of Congress, has been known 
of all men for some four years past. He has been 
a very active and a very worthy member; and if 
there was anything wrong in any principle that 
he has advocated or any vote that he has given, 
I am sure that the vigilance of that astute Sena- 
tor would have found it out. I say, then, I was 
exceedingly gratified to find that my friend in the 
other House was so little assailable upon this 
floor, or anywhere else. We consider him as one 
of the brightest ornaments of the State of Ohio. 
That great State seeks to do him honor, and I 
rejoice to know that the great party to which I 
belong repose in him the utmost confidence. 
They have found nothing in him but what they 
approve; and the Senator, after all his investi- 
gations, could find nothing more than this: that 
Mr. Suerman had recommended the circulation 
of a certain book. Now, I want to ask the Sen- 
ator if there is anything in that book that he 
thinks dangerous to the people of any section of 
this country? I want to know from that Sena- 
tor if he believes that that book cannot safely be 
intrusted to the hands of any freeman in this 
Government? The Senator does not choose to 
answer me. 

Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President, I do not choose 
to stultify myself by answering any such ques- 
tion as that. It is too apparent to any man of 
common sense who has read the book, what 
would be the effect if its recommendations were 
carried out. 

Mr. WADE. Well, sir, since the question has 
been up, I have taken some pains to look through 
that book, and I find nothing there but argu- 
ments addressed by a non-slaveholder of a slave- 
holding State to his fellow non-slaveholders in 
those States, laying down rules and regulations 
for their proceedings, and arguing this great 
question of Slavery as it affects the interests of 
non-slaveholders in the slaveholding States. 
Unless such arguments are unlawful there, I see 
nothing in the book but what is proper for the 
consideration of all men who take an interest in 
these matters. Why, sir, has it come to this, in 
free America, that there must be a censorship of 
the press instituted—that a man cannot give 
currency to a book containing arguments that he 
thinks essentially affect the rights of whole 
classes of the free population of this nation? I 
hope not, and I believe not. 

Why, sir, the great body of the statistical in- 
formation in that book, as I read it, is drawn 
from the census of the United States, from your 
public documents, and from the archives of the 
nation. Is it improper that arguments deduced 
from these sow should be addressed to the 
free population of this country anywhere? Ifthey 
may not be, it is the hardest argument against 
this institution that I have seen yet. If we really 
have among us an institution that we are cher- 
ishing and seeking to spread broadcast over the 
land, so delicate in its texture that the free peo- 
ple cannot have information that tbey them- 
selves claim, I say again, it is fraught with an 
inference more fatal to that institution than any 
I have heard of yet. 

Mr. President, I have pursued this subject 
much further than I intended when I arose. I 
have heard the muttering thunder of disunion 
greeting my ears through all the Southern hem- 
isphere. All your principal papers have already 
fixed upon a contingency when this Union shall 
end. In some of the Southern States, if I read 
aright, proceedings are pending now, having for 
their object an overturning of this Government, 
and the erection upon its ruins of a Southern 
Confederacy ; and this idea is brought into the 
Halls of Congress, and we are compelled to lis- 
ten by the hour to speeches filled with denun- 
ciations of our party, telling us that the Union 
is to be dissolved if the people elect as President 
an honorable man, of a great predominant party, 
holding to principles precisely such as the old 
fathers of the Government held. The Republi- 
can platform is nothing more nor less than the 
old Republican platform, marking the landmarks 
of the Government as laid down by them ; we 
claim no more; we claim to live up to those: 
doctrines; we claim not to harm the hair of the 
head of any section of this Union; and yet we 
are to be told by the hour that if we d in 


a settled purpose and design, that if you win you 
will take all the honors and the emoluments and 
offices of the Government into your own clutches 4 
but if we win, you will break up the establish- 
ment and turn your backs on us? Is that the 
fair dealing to which we are invited? I am 
happy to.know that you propose to make that 
contingency turn upon an event that will make 
it impossible to be consummated. The Govern- 
ment, to-day, is allin your hands; it has been 
in your hands for years; you are partaking of 
all its emoluments, all its measures you have 
moulded, and you have designated the mea who 
receive its honors. Year after year you have done 
this, and men have come here from the free 
States, men holding our opinions; we have sat 
here patiently, but we have been deprived of all 
the honors and emoluments that flow from this 
Government, as though we were its enemies; 
but did we ever complain? Not at all. We did 
not expect that we should share any of those 
favors, unless it should be so that our glorious 
principtes should commend themselves to a ma- 
jority of the people of these United States. 

But, sir, if it should turn out so—and Heaven 
only knows whether it will or not—I give gen- 
tlemen now to understand, this Union will not 
easily be disrupted. Gentlemen talk about it in 
a very, business-like way, as though it were a 
magazine to be blown up whenever you touch 
the fire to it; as if, on a given day, at a moment’s 
warning, at your own election, at any time and 
in any event, you can dissolve the bonds of this 
great Union. Do you not know, sir, that this 
great fabric has been more than eighty years in 
building, and do you believe you can destroy it 
ina day? I tell you, nay. 

Sir, when you talk so coolly about dissolving 
this Union, do you know the difficulties throngh 
which you will have to wade before that end can 
be consummated? Have you reflected that be- 
tween the North and the South there are no 
mountain ranges that are impassable, and no 
desert wastes which commonly divide great na- 
tions one from another? Do you not know that, 
whether we love one another or not, we are from 
the same stock, speaking the same language, and 
although institutions have made considerable 
difference between us, the great Anglo-Saxon 
type pervades the whole. We are bound to- 
gether by great navigable rivers, interlacing and 
linking together all the States of this Union. 
Innumerable railroads also connect us, and an 
immense amount of commerce binds all the parts, 
besides domestic relations in a thousand ways. 
And do you believe that you can rend all this 
asunder without a struggle? I tell you, sir, you 
will search history in vain for a precedent; there 
has been no such Government as this that was 
ever rent asunder by any internal commotion. 
| know that Poland was broken up and divided, 
but it was by external force. We are found in 
the same ship; we are married forever, for better 
or for worse. We may make our condition very 
uncomfortable by bickerings if we will, but nevy- 
ertheless there can be no divorcement between 
us. There is no way by which either one sec- 
tion or the other can get out of the Union. I do 
not say whether it is desirable or not. There is 
no way by which it can be effected, but least of 
all on the contingency that you have spoken of. 
I tell the Senator from Georgia, if you wait until 
a Republican President is elected, you will wait 
a day too late. Why not do it now, when,I say 
again, you have the Government in your own 
hands? Why tell us that it is to be done 
when our candidate is elected? I say to you, 
Mr. President, he would be but a sorry Republi- 
can who, elected by a majority of the votes of the 
American people, and consequently backed by 
them, should fail to vindicate his right to the 
Presidential chair. He will do it. 

No man at the North is to be intimidated by 
these threats ef dissolution that are thrown into 
our teeth daily, and I ask Senators on the other 
side, why do you do it? I know not what mo- 
tive you can have in preaching the dissolution of 
this Union day by day. If you are going to do 
it, is it necessary to give us notice of it? There 
is no law requiring that you should serve notice 
on us that you are going to dissolve the Union; 
[laughter ;] and I should think it would be bet- 
ter to do it at once, and to do it without alarm- 
ing our vigilanee. Jt grates harshly on my ears; 
and I say to gentlemen, that if a Republican 
President shall be constitutionally elected to 
preside for the next four years over this people, 
my word for it, preside he will. Do not Sena- 
tors know that an attempt to dissolve this Union 
implies civil war, with all its attendant horrors ; 
the marching and countermarching of vast 
armies; battles to be fought, and oceans of blood 
to be spilled, with all the vindictive malice and ill 
will that civil war never fails to bring? And do 
gentlemen believe the wild tumult of such a 
struggle peculiarly favorable to the growth and 
perpetuity of this delicate institution? Why, sir, 
if it cannot stand the mild arguments of Helper’s 
book, how can it abide the ultimate shock of 
arms? But, Mr. President, such things shall 
never be. The souls and bodies of traitors may 
dissolve on the gibbet, but this Union shall 
stand forever. 

Mr. President, I have said all and more than 
I intended, and I regret that it has become 
necessary for me to say anything on account of 
what has been said on the other side. I regret 
that at this early period of the session we should 
get interlocked with this old controversy. I 
wish it might have been postponed. I shall vote 
for this resolution most cheerfully, and will give 
it the furthest and most extended sweep that you 
may desire, because it is my wish, if there is 
any misunderstanding with regard to the par- 
ticipants in this affair, that you should have the 
greatest latitude that you can desire to ferret 
them out, and make them known to the public. 
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year. Two copies to one address, Five Dollars. 
THE WEEKLY TIMES, 

appearing every Saturday morning, embraces a compre- 
hensive digest of the news of the preceding week, with 
attractive Literary features. 
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Price Two Dollars a year. Three copies to one address, 
Five Dollars. Five copies to one address, Kight Dollars. 
Ten copies to one address, Ten Dollars. Any person 
sending us a Club of twenty or more, will be enti.Jed to 
an extra copy. 

Terms ofall our issues—Cash invariably in advance. 

Specimen numbers forwarded upon application. 
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BLACKWO00D’S MAGAZINE. 


EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to 
L publish the following leading British Periodicals, 
viz: 
1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
. The Edinburgh Review, (W ) 


AYER’S 


yhig. 
. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 
. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
These Periodicais ably represent the three | gow politi- 
cal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being con- 
sidered indispensable to the scholar aud the professional 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cur- 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source, 
EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
publishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inas- P 
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copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: | and Derangement of the Stomach, @ 


Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Keview, will be 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30 ; and so on. 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principalcities and towns, these works will 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for “Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews, 

N.B. The price in Great Britain ofthe five Periodicals 
above named is $31 per annum. 
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the choice of the articles they may desire to read. More- 
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to the original editions, and also the advantage of an 
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Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 
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